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The AntisSlavery Reporter. 


[The Editor, whtlst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be tuserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 2s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for whtch their 
authors can alone be held responsible. ] 





ResumME oF Work DONE BY THE ‘Sritish and Foreign 


Anti-Slavery Society, AND OF THE PRINCIPLES ON 
WHICH THAT WorkK Is CONDUCTED. 


EARLY SOCIETIES. 


No less than three Societies had been founded in the 
metropolis having for their. object the abolition of the 
Slave-trade as distinguished from Slavery. The first lasted 
for a very brief period, and was merged in a much more 
powerful organisation, which came into existence in the year 
1787. This body succeeded in bringing about the abolition 
of the .British Slave-trade by Act of Parliament, in 1807, 
and its work being accomplished, the Society died a natural 
death, but the British Slave-trade (including the inter-colonial) 
was not finally extinguished until after the passing of Dr. 
LusHineTon’s Consolidating Act, in 1824. 

On the demise of the Society for the Abolition of the Slave- 
Trade, the African Institution was founded, under the patron- 
age of the Royal House, and was supported by members of 
every rank. This Institution aimed at the abolition of the 
Slave-trade by the spread of legitimate commerce, &c., 
watched over the working of the British Acts of Parliament, 
and took prominent steps to bring about the abolition of the 
Slave-trade by foreign states. To this body must be attri-. 
buted the honour of obtaining the emission of those Declara- 
tions against the Slave-trade, which are the most brilliant 
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results of the Congress of Vienna and the Conference of 
Verona. The African Institution lasted for upwards of twenty 
years, but; atrlast, gradually ceased its operations, as almost, if 
not entirely, all of its members had become converts to the 
doctrine for which ApAm SmitH, GRANVILLE Suarp, and other 
friends of the Slave, long years before had. contended—that 
Slavery was the root of the Slave-trade, and that the former 
must be abolished before the latter could disappear. So-‘cties 
were therefore founded for the abolition of Slavery 1. the 
British Colonies, and for some dozen years there was no 
organisation for dealing with the foreign Slave-trade. 





With the experience of its predecessors of more than half 
a century, the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
in 1839, was founded, with the three-fold object of (1) Working 
for the extinction of the Slave-trade by means of the universal 
abolition of Slavery. (2) Protecting the rights and interests 
of the enfranchised populations.of the British possessions, and 
(3) Those of all persons captured as Slaves. In order that 
there should be no doubt as to the vazson d’étre of the 
Society, its founders enunciated the principles and the 
methods to be adopted in carrying out the work of the Society. 

Those. principles were— 


Ill. That the following shall be the fundamental ‘principles of the 
Society :— 


That, so long as Slavery exists, there is no reasonable prospect of the 
annihilation of the Slave-trade, and of extinguishing the sale and barter of 
human beings ; that the extinction of Slavery and the Slave-trade will be 
attained most effectually by the employment of those means which are of a 
moral, religious, and pacific character ; and that no measures be resorted to 
by this Society, in the prosecution of these objects, but such as are in. entire 
accordance with these principles, 


IV. That the following be among the means to be employed by this 
Society :— : 
. 1. To circulate, both at home and abroad, accurate information on the 
enormities of the Slave-trade and Slavery; to furnish evidence to the 
inhabitants of Slave-holding countries, not only of the practicability, but of 
the pecuniary advantage of free labour; to diffuse authentic intelligence 
respecting the results of emancipation in Hayti, the British Colonies, and 
elsewhere ; to open a correspondence with Abolitionists in America, F rance, 
and other countries; and to encourage them in the prosecution of these 
objects by all methods consistent with the principles of this Society. 
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2. To recommend the use of free-grown produce (as far as practicable) in 
preference to Slave-grown ; and to promote the adoption of fiscal regulations 
in favour of free labour. 

3. To obtain the unequivocal recognition of the principle that the Slave, 
of whatever clime or colour, entering any portion of the British dominions, 
shall be free, the same as upon the shores of the United Kingdom ; and.to 
carry this principle into full and complete effect. 


4. To recommend that every suitadle opportunity be embraced for 
evincing, in our intercourse with Slave-holders and their apologists, our 
abhorrence of the system which they uphold, and our sense of its utter 
incompatibility with the spirit of the Christian religion. 


The following is a brief epitome of the principal work of 
the Society, arranged under the various heads of its Constitu- 
tion :— 


(1.)—Tue UniversaL ExtIncTION OF SLAVERY AND THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


Since the Society came into existence, and largely in consequence of its 
successful efforts in the awakening of public opinion, in various parts of the 
world, in opposition to Slavery, the transatlantic Slave-trade, to supply 
the Slave plantations of Cuba and Brazil (which, at the time of the Society’s 
foundation, in 1839, amounted to upwards of 70,000 Slaves per annum), has 
ceased, whilst the institution of Slavery has been extinguished throughout 
the whole continent of America. By constant and friendly communication 
with foreign societies and Governments, it has materially assisted in obtaining 
the abolition of Slavery in the colonies of France, Spain, Holland, Portugal, 
Sweden and Denmark, and it has brought about the abolition of the legal 
status of Slavery in British India, Ceylon, the Gold Coast of Africa, and other 
places. It has used its influence with the various Governments of Eastern 
States to procure the abolition of the Slave-trade and Slavery, and it can point 
to more or less successful work in Morocco, Tripoli, Turkey, Egypt, Tunis, &c, 


The Society has, on various occasions, assisted the British Government in 
obtaining the adhesion of various States to international Conventions and 
Treaties for the abolition of the Slave-trade. Mention need only be made of 
the Treaty with the United States of America, the Declarations of the 
Conference of Berlin, and the General. Act of the Brussels Conference. 


(2.,\—THE PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS AND INTERESTS OF 
THE ENFRANCHISED POPULATION OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Throughout the entire course of the Society’s proceedings this branch of 
its constitution has occupied a position of great prominence. 

The Society has always been looked upon by Departments of State as the 
protector and advocate of the free descendants of the Slave populations of the 
British possessions, and in this respect its work has been of a very varied 
nature. It has, at various times, sent delegations to visit the West Indies, 
inquiring into the state of the negro and mixed races. Deputations from the 
Society have frequently waited upon the Secretaries of State for the Colonies 
and for India with respect to grievances in the Colonies. It has success*ully 
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opposed the introduction of contract labour, except under very stringent 
restrictions to British and foreign possessions. It has defended officials and 
others who, having acted impartially in the administration of justice or in the 
exposure of abuses, have had their conduct arraigned. It has despatched to the 
British Colonies legal representatives to watch over the rights of the native 

pulations (as for instance, to Jamaica, during the Royal Commission on the 
Pe which was appointed mainly in consequence of the Society’s 
action with respect to Governor Eyre, and also to British Guiana, with 
respect to the Commission on Coolie immigration). The Society has also 
assisted ‘with money grants, and otherwise, coolies or others who have 
appealed from the colonial courts to the Privy Council. 


(3.)—THE PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS AND INTERESTS OF 
ALL PERSONS CAPTURED AS SLAVES. 


Under this branch of its Constitution, the Society has invoked the 
assistance of the Courts of Law. Mention need only be made of the cases of 
the Caroline, the Kaffir “ Nep,” the trial of PEpRo DE ZuLUETA, the case 
of Joun ANDERSON (in which a writ of Aabeas corpus was obtained by the 
Society at Westminster, and served upon the authorities in Canada), and 
the recent case of GooToo and InyoKWANAa. 

The question of the rendition of fugitive Slaves has also claimed the 
attention of the Society, and it was at its instance, backed up by public 
opinion, that the famous Admiralty Circular was withdrawn in 1875. 


FIRST COMMITTEE. 
President :— 


THOMAS CLARKSON. 


THOMAS CLARKSON acted as President from 1840, although not formally elected tilb 
two or three years later. 


Treasurer :— 
* G. W. ALEXANDER. 
Commtittee :-— 
* Witiiam ALLEN * Rospert Howarp 
* STAFFORD ALLEN L. C. LECESNE 
* Witiiam BALt Rt.Hon. Dr. S. Lusuincton,M P. 
* RIcHARD BARRETT RICHARD PEEK 
* JoHN BeAuMoNT Dr. THoMAS PRICE 
* GsorGE BENNETT * Jacosn Post 
Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart. RosBert RussE.u 
JostaH CONDER * GEORGE STACEY 
* JosEPH COOPER * HENRY STERRY 
* ROBERT FORSTER * W. TayiLor 
* JostAH ForsTER * Henry TucketTr 
* SAMUEL Fox Rev. J. Woopwarp 
* SAMUEL GURNEY Rev. Joun Youne 


Rev. J. H. Hinton 


The asterisk before a name denotes that its bearer was a member of the Society of Friends. 


Although Mr. JosEPH STURGE was the main founder and principal director of the Societ 
he did not join the Committee, but he acted as a Corresponding seater during his lifetime. ” 
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Che Disaster on Lake Wyassa. 
THE following letter to Zhe Zimes emphasizes the view taken by the ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society for many years, that a consular steamer ought to be 
placed on Lake Nyassa :— 

Sir,—In the interesting article on the late reverses on Lake Nyassa, 
published in Zhe Zimes of the 15th inst., there is much food for reflection, as 
the sad loss of life and of national prestige once more emphasizes the folly of 
the penny-wise and pound-foolish policy, which has so long and so fatally 
characterised our action in Africa, from the Nile to the Zambesi. The article 


states :— 


“But the same authorities are strongly of opinion that if British administration is to be 
continued in Nyassaland, and if our authority is not to be flouted with impunity, it is declared 
to be absolutely necessary that a gunboat should be placed on Lake Nyassa itself.” 


Will you allow me to state that for many years the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society has urged upon our Government the necessity of providing our 
Consul with a steamer on the lake, carrying the British flag, but that up 
to the present time the advice given by the Society has been disregarded ? 
On May 2oth, 1884, I addressed a letter to Zhe Times on this subject, to 
which you were good enough to give publicity, and I now ask you kindly to 
allow me to make a few extracts from that letter, that the public may see 
how important this question was then considered by those who had the best 
means of forming au opinion. I then wrote, on information received direct 
from Nyassaland :— 


“ At a certain point on Lake Nyassa 10,000 Slaves annually cross from the west 
to the eastern shore. Here the stream divides, and finds its way to the sea-coast by 
various routes. In October last (1883), Captain C. E. Foor, R.N., was appointed Her 
Majesty’s Consul in the territories of the African kings and chiefs in the districts 
adjacent to Lake Nyassa, ‘for the purpose of suppressing the Slave-trade, and 
developing civilisation and trade in Central Africa.’ Captain Foor is now on the 
borders of the lake, but, for want of a steam launch, he is unable to move about, or to 
carry out the mission for which he was appointed. In fact, he is very much in the 
position of a cavalry officer without a horse. * *® ® ‘There is reason to believe 
that the Foreign Office is in no way opposed to supplying Captain Foor with the 
natural means of locomotion ; but when it becomes a question of spending money, 
the Treasury has to be appealed to. I venture to think that for so laudable an object 
the British public will not object to the spending of the small sum of £3,000.” 

I venture to think so still, and if the steamer should cost even two 
or three times the sum named, it will be money well laid out, in the interests 
of humanity, and of the extension of legitimate commerce in place of the 


devastating Slave-trade. 


The present position in which Mr. Commissioner JOHNSTON is now so 
unfortunately placed—and from which we must all devoutly trust he will 
soon be extricated—is one that would have been impossible had he been 
provided with the steamer which we asked the Government to supply to his 
predecessor, the late Captain Foor.—I.am, yours faithfully, 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


55, New Broad Street, E.C., Apred 16th, 1892. 
The Editor of “ The Times.” 
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Tue DiIsasTeER ON LAKE NYAassa. 


THE scraps of news which have reached us within the last few months, with refer- 
ence to the disasters which have befallen Her Majesty’s Commissioner in Northern 
Zambesia—Mr. H. H. Jounsron—have caused much anxiety to those who are 
interested in the development of that part of the British Empire. So few details of 
recent events have come to hand, that we have been able to form only a very unsatis- 
factory conception of the real situation. Quite recently, however, several residents 
and travellers in that part of Africa have returned to this country, and from the 
information they are in a position to supply, as well as from other sources, it is now 
possible to form a fairly accurate idea of what has actually taken place at the south 
end of Lake Nyassa. 

The most deplorable disaster was that in which Captain MaGutiReE and two other 
Englishmen lost their lives, in December last, in a fight with MAKANJILA on the 
south-west shore of the Lake. It appears that the steamer Domira, belonging to the 
Lakes Company, had been to the north end of the Lake, and coming south it stopped 
opposite the town of the chief Kasempé. This chief informed the people on board 
that he had stopped a caravan of Slaves, whom the chief MAKANJILA was waiting to 
transport over the Lake, and that he was prepared to hand over the Slaves to any 
one intrusted to receive them by Her Majesty’s Commissioner. The steamer con- 
tinued its way down to Fort Johnston, which is at the south end of the Lake, and 
Captain MaGuIRE was commissioned by Mr. JOHNSTON to proceed to KASEMBE’s with 
the steamer and a large barge, in order to take over the Slaves. On reaching Rifu, 
KaSEMBE’s town, the chief told Captain MaGuirE that he was quite ready to deliver 
up the Slaves, but that, on the opposite-side of the Lake, MAKANJILA had some dhows 
lying on the shore, which were intended for carrying Slaves across the Lake. He 
urged Captain MaGuire, before shipping the Slaves, to cross over and destroy the 
dhows. Captain MaGuiIRE, entertaining, apparently, no suspicion of KASEMBE’s dond 
fides, on the morning of the 15th of December, crossed the Lake in the steamer, and, 
some ten miles from Makanyixa’s place, saw a couple of dhows drawn up on the 
beach. The steamer at once made for the place, but was unable to get near the shore, 
and Captain MaGuirg, taking with him a number of Sikhs, landed in the steel barge- 
No sooner had they landed than they were attacked by some ot MAKANJILA’s men, 
but Captain MaGurre succeeded in setting fire to one of the dhows. While making for 
the other dhow the small force was suddenly attacked by an overwhelming number of 
natives, and forced to retreat. In the meantime, the wind, which was high when 
Captain MaGuire landed, had greatly increased in violence, the barge was found to 
be useless, and it was found impossible by the people on board the steamer to launch 
the small boat, which was swamped more than once, and eventually was lost. The 
position was extremely critical, as there was no means of reaching the 
steamer, which itself was in great danger of grounding. Accordingly, 
Captain MaGuire and the survivors of the little party plunged into the Lake 
to swim to the ship. MaGuirE had almost reached the steamer, over the side of 
which the engineer had thrown a rope to him, when he was struck on the neck by a 
shot, and threw up his arms and sank. The engineer rushed down to the engine- 
room to bring the vessel as near in shore as was safe, so that the Sikhs might be 
helped on board. A fearful sea was running, and the captain gave orders for the 
starboard anchor to be slipped. This was done, and the steamer swung round, when 
i was found that the rope which the engineer had inadvertently left hanging over the 
side had become entangled in the propeller, and the vessel was disabled. The anchor 
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was immediately let down again, but, unfortunately, the steamer had grounded. The 
rope was disentangled, but it was found impossible to move the steamer, which was 
all this time subjected to a cruel fire from the shore. The captain and the chief 
engineer were wounded, and all through the night the storm continued, and the 
natives kept up a running fire from the shore. On the following evening the enemy 
proposed a truce, but no sooner had the men on the steamer left the protection of the 
barricade of cargo that they had built, than fire was again opened on them from the 
shore. On the 17th, Mr. Urgunart, the second engineer, was wounded, but not 
seriously. On the following morning, negotiations were again opened for a truce, 
and the natives agreed, for sixty pieces of cloth, to assist in getting the steamer off. 
They insisted, however, that before sending any of their people on board, two of the 
four remaining white men should go on shore. After much hesitation, it was thought 
desirable that Dr. Boyce and the chief engineer, Mr. M’Ewan, should go with the 
natives. The same day a native boy brought the news that both the unfortunate men 
had been barbarously murdered. All hope of help from the shore was, of course, 
abandoned, and renewed efforts were made to get the steamer afloat. Eventually 
these efforts were successful, and the vessel got away from its dangerous position. 
Mr. JOHNSTON, on learning of the disaster was, of course, greatly grieved and shocked, 
but his forces were too small to justify his attacking MAKANSILA at that season of the 
year. There seems to be little doubt that the whole affair was arranged between 
MAKANJILA, KASEMBE, and other native chiefs, who are much incensed at the attempts 
made by Mr. JOHNSTON to put a stop to the remunerative traffic in Slaves, which 
they have carried on for so long. Some of the smaller chiefs were at once punished 
by Mr. JoHNsToN, but any attempt to punish the chief offender, MAKANJILA, was, of 
necessity, postponed. 


The second disaster, news of which only reached us quite recently, took place at 
Fort Johnston itself, during the absence of the Commissioner. An attack on the fort 
was made by natives under Arab leadership, and a seven-pounder gun was captured. 
It appears that Fort Johnston is very small, and is inconveniently crowded. No 
hostile natives had been seen for some time, and the garrison was lulled into a false 
sense of security. Two of the white men, with some of the Sikhs and a seven- 
pounder gun, were encamped just outside the fort, when they were surprised during 
the night by a body of natives, who wounded the Europeans and succeeded in 
capturing the gun. These, we understand, are the facts with reference to the two 
disasters, of which, up to the present, we have only had brief telegraphic information. 
They are, no doubt, both sufficiently serious, but among those who are in the country, 
or who have just returned from it, there seems a tendency to regard the alarm which 
they excited at home as somewhat exaggerated. It is, however, admitted that 
Mr. JoHNsTON has at present a force far too small to enable him to cope successfully 
with the powerful chiefs around the Lake, who have, apparently, determined to do all in 
their power to render the administration of the country by Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
impossible, At present Mr. Jonnston’s force consists of only 70 Sikhs, who constitute 
a sort of military police. The Zanzibaris who are with him are useless in a fight. 
The two gunboats on the Shiré have done excellent service, but it is evident that the 
blue-jackets on board can only be available to a very small extent for operations on 
land. These gunboats cruise up and down the Shiré, and the result has been that all 
the Slave-raiding Portuguese have cleared out of the region, the natives recognise 
the security which the presence of British gunboats gives them, and peace is secured 
throughout the entire length of the river which flows through British territory. 
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Indeed, it is maintained by some. of those who are entitled to be regarded as 
authorities, that there is now no longer any need for gunboats on the Shiré ; the work 
they were sent to do has been done. But the same authorities are strongly of opinion 
that if British administration is to be continued in Nyassaland, and if our authority is 
not to be flouted with impunity, it is declared to be absolutely necessary that a 
gunboat should be placed on Lake Nyassa itself. If this were done, Mr. JoHNstToNn 
would have at his command a weapon which could not fail to strike terror into 
MaKANJILA and KaseMBE and the other Slave-raiding chiefs on either side of the Lake. 
Until the power of these chiefs is broken, it will obviously be quite impossible for 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner to carry out effectually the work which the British 
Government sent him out to accomplish. The only real alternative would be to 
withdraw from Northern Zambesia. If Her Majesty’s Commissioner is to be 
maintained in his position, he must be supplied with a force adequate to cope with the 
difficulties which he is bound to face. The British South Africa Company already 
contributes £10,000 per annum towards the expenses of administration, although Mr, 
JOHNSTON is, of course, a Government official, appointed and paid by the Foreign 
Office. It is impossible that the company in its present position should do more. 
The question is therefore. one of great gravity. To abandon Nyassaland is, it may 
safely be said, an impossible policy. It would mean the flight—possibly the assassina- 
tion—of the missionaries and traders who for so many years have been working for 
the development and civilisation of the country. All the most recent information 
confirms the glowing reports which have from time to time been sent home of the 
success attained by the brothers BuCHANAN and others in their coffee plantations in the 


Blantyre Highlands. Not only is there sufficient coffee grown to admit of a large: 


export trade, but sugar and tobacco are cultivated in such quantities as to supply the 
demand of the whole region around the Lake. 

That the relations between the missionaries in the Shiré Highlands and Mr. 
JOHNSTON are somewhat strained, there seems, unfortunately, to be. little doubt. It is, 
perhaps, only natural that missionaries and traders who, until the advent of Mr. 
JOHNSTON, were practically the rulers of the country, should regard with some jealousy 
the presence of an Imperial Commissioner, who is bound, in order to carry on his 
government, to impose a certain amount of taxation. But internal questions can wait 
for the present. What is of immediate importance is, to decide what is to be done to 
maintain British authority in the territory which is, nominally at least, administered 
by Her Majesty’s Commissioner, The presence of a gunboat on Lake Nyassa would, 
no doubt, do much to effect this ; but it is probable that a considerable addition to the 
Sikh military police will also be necessary, In any event the present unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs can hardly be allowed to continue.—Zhe Zimes, April 15, 1892. 





THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN MAGUuIRE. 


Tue following letter from Mr. Commissioner H. H. Jounsron, addressed 
to the mother of the ill-fated, but brave and enthusiastic young officer, who 
lately fell under the rniirdérous attack of Slave-raiding Arabs on Lake Nyassa, 
is one of public interest, Mr. Jounston describes, in feeling terms, the great, 
loss which the nation and the Anti-Slavery cause has sustained in the death. 
of this most promising young officer, Like Gorpon, and many other brave 


and devoted men, he has perished in the. cause of human freedom, and his: 
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death at the present time must be a terrible blow to Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative in Nyassaland, who, with very inadequate means, is endeavouring 
to suppress the Slave raids that have so long desolated that district.. The 
quickest and most potent assistance that could be rendered by Her Majesty’s 
Government to their Representative in Nyassaland, at this moment, would be 
the issuing of an immediate order to the British Consul-General in Zanzibar, 
to declare the abolition of the Status of Slavery, in the vast territories under 
British protection.. This would soon strike a blow at the Slave-trade in 
Eastern Africa. 


“THE RESIDENCY, ZoMBA, BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, 
“December 29, 1891. 


“My DEAR Mapam,—I know that nothing I can say or do can in any way 
diminish the terrible, heart-breaking grief you must feel for the loss of your dear son, 
Ceci, MaGuirE ; but I thought a few words from me might show you that if ever a 
man nobly lost his life to rid the world of a great evil it was your son. 

“ From the moment he arrived at the south end of Lake Nyassa, in the beginning 
of last October, and first became acquainted with the horrors of the Slave-trade, he 
set himself resolutely to war against it. He became filled with the same enthusiasm 
which fired LiviINGsTonE and GorpDoN to oppose the Slave-trade. I even had at times 
to check his enthusiasm, because I set such store by him, that sooner than lose him I 
would almost have let Slavery continue. ; 

“ As long as I accompanied him on these expeditions against the Slave-traders all 
went well, but I could not always be with him. I was obliged to ena myself at 
times to administrative work at Zomba. 

“At the end of last November he told me he must go back to the south end of Lake 
Nyassa to reinforce the Indian garrison there. I was loth to let him go, because he 
was Only just recovered from a slight wound he had received in action; but he 
promised me he would only be away a couple of weeks and would be very careful and 
undertake no further fighting. We were to spend Christmas together at Zomba, and 
he was to spend two or three months here in absolute rest. Nevertheless, when he 
got to the lake he heard of a grand opportunity of stopping a large Slave caravan and 
destroying the last two dhows (sailing vessels) of a Slaving chief called MAKANSILA, 
whom we had fought against in October last. Accordingly, after hurriedly sending 


‘wvord of this to me, and without awaiting my answer, he rushed off up the lake in a 


steamer with 30 Sepoys, stopped the caravan and gave chase to the dhows, which he 
finally came up with in a dangerous place, full of rocks and sandbanks. 

“‘ He destroyed the dhows, but found he had to meet an attack from over 2,000 of 
the enemy.: He kept them at bay in the most skilful manner until the work of 
destroying the dhows was completed, when he beat a retreat. Even then he would 
have got off all right, but that a violent storm had sprung up, which drove the barge 
in which he had landed on to some rocks and smashed it up ; then he tried wading and 
swimming out to the steamer. During this terrible period of the retreat three of his 
men were killed. However, he saw all the others safe on board, and then struck: out 
for the steamer himself. Just as he was within ten yards of it and was stretching out 


. his hand to seize a rope thrown to him, a bullet struck him and he sank, In trying to 


get his body, the engineer of the steamer and eight Sepoys were so severely wounded 


. that they had to desist. 
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« After this the same violent storm drove the steamer from her moorings on to a 
sandbank, where she remained in an awful predicament for six days, and was only 
saved from capture by the enemy by the splendid bravery of the Sepoys, who fought as 
though their captain were still commanding them, By dint of heroic efforts they got 
the steamer off, and she returned in safety to the fort, which your son had built and 
named after me, at the south end of Lake Nyassa. 

“ Everybody in the British colony here mourns your son’s death with a personal 
sorrow. He had endeared himself to all by his bright winning manner, and his 
remarkable bravery had become a proverb among the natives. ‘That is indeed a man,’ 
has been said to me about him by several chiefs in Nyassaland, and‘ his memory here 
will probably become sustained as a half legendary hero. 

“For my own part the loss is heartbreaking ; it is the bitterest grief which has 
yet come into my life. He was my adviser, my right-hand man, my dear friend. I 
shall mourn for him till the end of my days. 

“Tam now going up to the lake to collect his things together and administer his 
estate, and to take over the charge of the Indian troops. 

“ Asking you to accept my deepest sympathy, 

“T am, dear Madam, your obedient servant, 
“ H. H. JOHNSTON, 
“ Her Majesty’s Commissioner.” 





Jmmediate versus Gradual Emancipation. 
In 1834 Mr. MattrHew Davenport Hit, the Liberal Member for Hull, took 
part in the great debate of the session—the abolition of Slavery—and an 
extract from his speech on that occasion, to which our attention has lately 
been called by his only surviving brother, Mr. FrepErR1c HItt, of Hampstead, 
nearly eighty-nine years of age, is worth recording. Upon the lines which he 
then advocated, viz., zmmediate and complete emancipation, the BRITISH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was founded in 1839, and on those lines it 
has worked ever since, What Mr. Hitt says about compensation to Slave- 
owners is worthy of consideration at the present time; as also his opinion of 
the doubtful utility of cruisers on the coast of Africa. 
CoMPENSATION FOR THE SLAVE. 

“Let me congratulate the House that the Slave does not add to our difficulties 
by himself demanding compensation, for I confess I know not how we should resist 
his claim if he said to us, ‘I have been kept in bondage during the best years of my 
life. I have been compelled to labour, not for myself or my children, but for.a hard 
taskmaster, who, with the value of my toil in his pocket, comes before you to demand 
compensation. If, then, you have money to spare, pay me first.””—Afirror of Parlia- 
ment, 1833, page 2,192. 

Mr. HILt on THE Futitiry or Crutsers (1857). 

“I closely questioned Dr. Livincstone about the extinction of the Slave-trade on 
the coast of Africa, and the impression on my mind was that the success of our cruisers 
was doubtful. That we have driven the trade from certain marts is true; but whether 
we have not, like the over-bustling housemaid with her duster, driven the object of 
our hostility from one place to take refuge in another, remains in dubdio, especially 


when we think of the cargoes that are pouring, nightly and daily, into the harbours of 
Cuba.” —Life of M. Davenport Hill, page 283. 
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Labour in Hfrican Territories under European 
Protection. 


THE ratification of the General Act of the Brussels Conference must bring 
prominently into view the question of labour in European protected states. 
The General Act deals pretty fully with Slaves liberated by the seizure of 
caravans, and with fugitive Slaves claiming the protection of a signatory 
Power, but it is not specially clear upon the very important matter of 
domestic Slavery, as at present existing, and of free labour. 

Some time ago, the Secretary of the AnTI-SLavery Society reviewed, 
in these columns, and in a leading London journal, an extraordinary 
article from the pen of M. Paut ReicHarp, dealing with the question 
of labour in German African territory, and as the subject does not appear 
ever to have been thoroughly settled, we reprint a portion of our article 
containing quotations from Herr RetcHarp’s singular programme, and 
we venture to think that the objections we then offered to his views are 
those that will still be maintained by the British AND ForeiGn ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society in any scheme that may be brought forward dealing with 
freed Slaves in British African territory. 

(Extracts from Review in Anti-Slavery Reporter.) 

“Passing over many preliminaries we come to the main point in which the writer 
propounds a policy altogether different from that adopted in the Transvaal Settlement. 
After stating that in the negro there is a vast amount of latent labour power, he 
proceeds to show that this power must be made use of; in other words he must be 
compelled to work! He says :— 

“ They must first of all deserve their freedom; for three years the Slave must not 
leave the station, and he must, for the first time, receive, after the expiration of this 
term, a right to the cultivated land, which, up to this time, has only been allotted for 
his use.” 

“Commenting upon a pamphlet by Herr WarRNECK, which says that the freed 
Slave should have the position of an European, and have the land given to him, Herr 
REICHARD says :— 

“The negro does not deserve this, and it would be an injustice to our own poor. 
Why should the negro, in such undeserved measure, enjoy such great advantages? If 
we wish to give the land away we can find always amongst ourselves plenty of men who 
deserve it more. First comes the German, and afterwards comes the negro. . . - 
The freed Slave must, during the above-named three years, dedicate himself entirely to 
the station, and then first, after the expiry of that period, will he deserve freedom.” 

“It seems to us rather curious to talk about a man deserving or earning his 
freedom, who never ought to have lost it; but this is not all. After the three years’ 
compulsory servitude he has to be under ‘control’ for a further period of two years, 
during which time he will receive the half of what he earns, and only at the end of 
the second period is he to be allowed to receive the other half; but even this, it 
appears, may be forfeited should he have behaved badly, or left the colony. Further, 
although at the end of the three years he may receive his letters of freedom, this 
depends upon his having secured, during those three years, a certain number of good 
conduct marks—failing’ these, hé-has to remain in the same condition of compulsory 
servitude until he has earned the necessary number of marks ! 
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[We seem to remember some such arrangement as this with the unfortunate 
British-Indian and Chinese coolies i in Réunion and Cuba, whereby the contract term 
was more or less indefinitely prolon ged.] 

“ Punishment for idleness, &c., appears to be arranged for, but the lash is only to 
be used as an ultima ratio. 

“The Settlement is-to be divided into field and hand labourers, the latter class 
including builders, smiths, carpenters, &c.; provision is made for a standing army, 
but for this we. should like to know the reason why? Is it to overawe and compel 
the service of the so-called freed Slaves? Amongst the points to be favourably 
considered are the suppression of heathen rites and superstitions, the building of 
schools and churches, though, we believe, it is only the children who are to be taught 
the Christian religion. Polygamy is not to be allowed, nor the introduction of 
spirituous liquors, but, perhaps, in sympathy —— the proverbial German love of beer, 
native pembé may be brewed ad hiditum, 

“ Herr REICHARD concludes his article by saying that his scheme is in no way 
‘Utopian.’ Regarding that word as one of ideal perfection, we should think that the 
freed Slaves would thoroughly agree with him. Perhaps, however, the German boor, 
to whom there seems to be some promise to present the land, might—as he reclined 
in his hammock and watched the black man tilling the soil for his benefit, and xot at 
his expense—until he succumbed to the climate—realise some of those Utopian 
visions so beautifully depicted by Sir THomas More. 

“ We venture to think that the scheme propounded by Herr REtcuarp, for dealing 
‘with freed Slaves, will find no favour in England, and, we should imagine, will be 
denounced as S/avery under another = he the Anti- apengee Societies of Europe.” 














The Polynesian Labour Traffic. 


BisHop Barry is anticipating trouble from the revival by the Queensland Legislature 
of the Kanaka labour traffic. The death of the Rev. A. MACLAREN, the leader of the 
New Guinea Mission, has drawn from him a letter on the difficulties in which that 
Mission is involved. The Mission will not collapse as has been supposed ; but 
writing to the Guardian, he says there is a serious danger ahead in the unhappy 
revival of the labour traffic from the islands, which he assumes will be extended to 
New Guinea. He says: “It is true that the Premier of the Queensland Government 
promises, and I have no doubt with the utmost sincerity, that the most Stringent 
regulations shall be laid down to prevent all violence, fraud, and injustice, towards 
the natives both in the islands themselves and on the Queensland plantations. But 
all who have the slightest knowledge of the past history and the necessary conditions 
of the labour traffic will agree with the veteran missionary, the Rev. J. G. Parton, in 
the sad conviction that regulations, however carefully devised, are but too likely to be 
‘ineflective, and in the deep regret that the traffic, which, almost by universal consent 
was given up, as practically an inhuman traffic—almost a Slave-trade—should be 
resumed, Queensland, no doubt, must have black labour, if its tropical regions are to 
be worked. But a supply of such labour could be obtained from Southern India— 
with positive benefit to that over-populated country—and in that case the British 
Government would see that all inhumanity.and injustice were made impossible. As 
it is, I have grave fears. I do not know what power is in the hands of Sir W. 
MACGREGOR as the representative of British Power in New Guinea, and of the 
Admiral on the Australian station. But I earnestly trust that their hands may be 
strengthened for independent action and full protection of the natives.—Datly News. 
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British Cast Africa and the Mombasa Railway. 


THE Fortnightly Review for April contains a very striking article on the 
proposed railway, from the pen of Mr. GrorGE MAcKEnziz, Managing 
Director of the IMPERIAL BriTIsH East AFRICAN ComPANy. This article 
deals in the most authoritative manner with the objections raised both in the 
House of Commons and outside the House by those who maintained that the 
railway could not be supported on Anti-Slavery grounds. 

Mr. GEORGE MACKENZIE, who has lived two years in the country, 
and ought to understand the question, asserts that not only do Slave routes 
go through the territory of the British Company, but that S/aves are 
constantly shipped from Mombasa to the Island of Pemba, and this he states 
is proved from Consular reports. 

The BritisH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society was therefore acting 
on the lines of its old policy when it issued a letter to Members of Parliament 
calling upon them not to make this proposed railway vote a party question, 
but to support the grant upon Anti-Slavery grounds. 

EXTRACTS FROM Mr. GrorGE MACKENZIE’s ARTICLE. 

Mr. BuCHANAN, the Member for Edinburgh (West), is reported to have stated 
that :-— 

“If it were alleged that the repression of the Slave-trade would be specially served 
by the construction of the railway, there was no information to support that view. The 
Slave routes did not go through the territory of the British Company, but were to the 
south of it. There was no traffic in Slaves from the Victoria Nyanza to Mombasa. 
The Slave routes were by Kilimanjaro. That was a good route for a railway, but it was 
an impossible one, because it was through German territory. We should have to 
construct military posts for the defence of the railway. It was a country which not only 
presented great physical difficulties, but was also inhabited by savage people, The trade 
routes with rich and prosperous Uganda were not in the direction of this railway, but 
they we®e either north, through the Nile Valley, or south, through territory which was 
now under German influence.” 

The answer to this is that the Slave chart referred to in the debate shows nine 
routes debouching on the east coast. Two of these run through Portuguese territory, 
four through the German, and three through the British sphere of influence ; but the 
source of one of the routes through German territory being Uganda (which is within 
the sphere of British influence), there are more routes to be controlled by the British 
than by either the Portuguese or the Germans, and Germany could well denounce us 
as co-signatories of the Brussels Act, if we permitted our sphere to remain a centre of 
the Slave-trade on their border. Although it is understood that 25 per cent. of the 
Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba come from the Nyassa district, Slave hunting goes on 
equally in the north. The Slave route that passes Kilimanjaro lies chiefly in the 
British sphere before it crosses the frontier ; but an important road branches off from 
it to the British coast, south of Mombasa. This route, as well as that from Uganda, 
would be intercepted by the proposed railway. : ) 

Mr. Bryce, the Member for Aberdeen, is reported to have stated :— 

“ He believed there was little or no evidence of any Slave-trade at all within the 

’ territory of thé East African Company. Captain LUGARD, too, said, in describing his 

‘s proceedings in Uganda, that the. Slave-trade was practically non-existent now in that 
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place. He described a considerable portion of the country as being practically unin- 
habited, and for the rest it was inhabited by very savage tribes, who were not likely to 
furnish what was called ‘ remunerative local traffic.’ How was this railway to be made ? 
There were no means of obtaining indigenous free labour to make this railway. They 
would have to import coolies from India, or Chinese, to make the railway, or make it by 
Slave labour. There were warlike tribes along the route, to whom the iron would be as 
valuable as a gold mine, Nothing less than a line of forts would be sufficient to protect 
this railway.” 

This is in direct contradiction to statements made by Mackay, of Uganda, who 
tells us of 4,000 Slaves, the result of Uganda Slave raids, sent yearly to the coast. 
From personal observation, and judging by the reports of the Company’s officers, | 
have no hesitation in saying there is every evidence that the internal Slave-trade is as 
active within the territory assigned for the East Africa Company as elsewhere in 
Africa, where there is no legitimate commerce open to the people. No time should 
therefore be lost in grappling with this evil and effectually stamping it out, now that 
we can deal with it at its sources. This, I believe, can be done effectually, now that 
we have a right to act on land, at a cost to the National Treasury but trifling com- 
pared with the vast sums hitherto fruitlessly expended with this object. 


SLAVES ARE SHIPPED FROM MOMBASA TO PEMBA. 


It remains, therefore, for Her Mayesty’s Government to deal with the direct 
British Protectorates and the territories taken over and recognised by the British 
Government, as included under British Charters. At present, labour on the coast is 
supplied largely by the Arab Slave-trader. Where, then, are those Slaves obtained ? 
Can it be supposed at the present day they are brought in by sea to Zanzibar, Pemba, 
and Mombasa from the Portuguese possessions in the South? We know that only 
25 per cent. of the Slaves in Zanzibar come from the Nyassa district. The island of 
Pemba, the great market for local Slave labour, by which twelve million pounds 
weight of cloves are grown yearly, lies opposite to Mombasa, and is reached by 
crossing a narrow channel that can be traversed in the night. Consular reports show 
that Slaves are transported across the channel in open boats to supply these clove plantations, 
and that our navy has never captured over 5 per cent. of Slaves that aregshipped. The 
Arab is a keen and astute trader. If one or two of his canoe loads of Slaves are 
occasionally captured, the remainder ensure him such profit that he is content to incur 
the risk. It is absolutely impossible for the Slave cruisers thoroughly to blockade all 
the small inlets and creeks along the mainland opposite to Pemba, where Slavery is 
still recognised as legal on shore. When this is so, is there not every encouragement 
held out for the continuance of this brutal trade, and are we not bound in honour as 
the promoters of a combined international action, as also by old traditions of which we 


are proud, to see the Slave-trade stopped in the limited field for which we remain 
responsible to the world? 
SLAVE CRUISERS. 


The Slave cruisers at present employed on the East Coast are variously estimated 
to cost from £100,000 to £200,000 per annum. The service, of necessity, has to be 
conducted by them in a manner that sacrifices many valuable lives of officers and men 
of Her Majesty’s navy through fevers contracted, watching, as they must do, the 
approaches to Pemba for days and nights together, exposed in open boats to the 
drenching rains of a tropical climate and the burning rays of a tropical sun. 

The direct effect of the Mombasa-Victoria railway upon Slavery in that quarter 
would assuredly be to render unnecessary the present expensive and trying modes 
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employed to check the Slave-trade there, while the traffic over so vast a field as would 
be drained by the railway would probably in the space of a very few years so develop 
as to prove more than sufficient.to provide for the guarantee. 

It must be borne in mind that the immediate effect of the line reaching the Lake 
Victoria would be to render practicable the navigation of that inland sea by steam- 
vessels, and likewise justify an extension of line to the Albert Lake and steamers 
thereon to ply on the Nile as feeders to the trunk line. Cart roads no doubt would 
be made at different points, spreading out on either side of the line, and so civilisation 
and commerce would be extended in a way that can alone be effected by a railway. 

a & ® % 

When the greater question of the railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria comes 
under discussion, it may be hoped that it will be fully realised that the moderate 
amount requisite to provide the guarantee to carry into execution a work that must 
extinguish Slavery, which can be the only security for the abolition of the Slave- 
trade, is a work that at the same time secures a vast and valuable new field for the 
commerce of this country, and, eventually, will effect the saving of a large sum now, 
and for many years past, annually granted under the Slave Vote. 





Tripoli. 
(Zranslation of Liberation Paper.) 
In our last number, page 29, we were able to publish a fac-szmz/e of a manu- 
mission paper, given to Messrs. GuRNEY and ALLEN, by the Governor of that 
Province. Through the courtesy of Her Majesty’s Consul-General, Mr. NoEt 
TemPLE Moore, C.M.G., we are now able to give a translation of the 
document which has brought freedom and happiness to so many Slaves. 
Mr. Moore informs us that he showed the Report, published by the Deputa- 
tion, to the Turkish Governor of Tripoli, who expressed himself much 
pleased at seeing the fac-s¢mzle of that important legal document, and we 
are also glad to announce that Mr. Nort TempLe Moore has accepted the 
appointment offered him of Corresponding Member of the British aNp 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
TRANSLATION OF LIBERATION PAPER. 
Translation. 

No. 

Age. 

Name. 

Country. 

Description. 

This is to certify that on the application of the above described 
eideets and in conformity to the Firman of H.I.M. the SuLran, he, the 
said . . . . has been freed and manumitted, that no one, save the 
legitimate authorities, has any right or jurisdiction over him, and that he is 
now a free Mussulman. 


In witness whereof this liberation paper has been delivered to him. 
Dated . 


a 
he S: 


. AHMED Ressim PasHa, 


Governor-General of Tripoli. 
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Sir Lewis Pelly, M.pP., and the Mombasa Victoria- 
Hyanza Railway. 


Tue late Sir Lewis Petty, M.P., whose obituary notice will be found in 
another column of this number of the Reporter, made an important speech 
in the House of Commons, in the Debate which took place on the 3rd and 
4th March of this year, respecting the proposed grant for a survey of the 
above line. Besides being a Director of the IMpeRtAL BriTisH East AFRICA 
Company, Sir Lewis Petty was an old and experienced authority upon 
Anti-Slavery matters, and his lamented death gives a melancholy interest 
to the opinions he uttered so lately in the House of Commons, respecting the 
importance of establishing lines of railway in Africa, as a means of extin- 
guishing the Slave-trade by the introduction of legitimate commerce. We 
are glad to record his views in the columns of the eforter, as they now 
possess historic interest. 

Sir L. PELy said that so many allusions had been made to this African Company 
during the debate, that some official connected with it ought to offer a few remarks to 
remove some of the principal misapprehensions which undoubtedly obtained among 
various Members of the House. (Hear, hear.) In the first place, there was a con- 
fusion concerning the relations of Her Majesty’s Government with this Company. 
He claimed for the Company that their origin and development had been wholly 
apart from the past policy of the Government. The present policy of the Govern- 
ment resulted in the intervention of Germany in Africa ; until that came nothing was 
done. When it came Lorp GRANVILLE had his attention turned to it, he entered into 
communication with Germany, and went in for delimitation and spheres of influence. 
Lorp Sa.ispury’s Government carried on that policy, and then we came to the 
General Act of Brussels. But suppose the Government had never touched that 
policy, the Company would have gone on and done its work. To his certain know- 
ledge, the idea of endeavouring to suppress the Slave-trade by civilizing means rather 
than by force at sea, was submitted to the Government forty years ago, in a despatch 
which he himself wrote in February, 1852. (Hear, hear.) And so impressed was he 
with that conviction that he declined to go on with the policy of force, he resigned 
the appointment which he held, and returned to India. To his certain knowledge, 
Sir WILLIAM MACKINNON, sixteen years ago, spoke to him on the subject, and he told 
Sir Wiit1AM that the Government would not carry the idea into practice, and he 
would have nothing more to do with the matter. A few years ago, however, certain 
gentlemen made up a sum of £250,000 to carry out the object, and then made an 
appeal to the public to see whether some persons would come into the matter for the 
purpose of profit. There the nucleus was started, and when it was said that the 
people of England did not care about it, he had his own opinion on the subject. He 
believed that the heart’s desire of England, Scotland, and Ireland was to extend their 
spheres of trade, and to root out the Slave traffic everywhere. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen 
might stifle this railway, they might ruin the East Africa Company, but they would 
not root out the idea of trade and of Anti-Slavery from the country. Empire never 
stands still, and the law of all empire is based on trade. Of the Brussels Act, which 
was the development of this policy, it was said that it was only declaratory, and bound 
them to nothing. Article 1, paragraph 3, said that the object of the Act was “the 
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construction of roads, and particularly of railways, connecting the advanced stations 
with the coast, and permitting easy access to the inland waters.” Article 4 declared 
that “the States exercising sovereign powers or protectorates in Africa may, in all 
cases, delegate to companies provided with charters, all or a portion of the engage- 
ments which they assume in virtue of Article 3. They remain, nevertheless, directly 
responsible for the engagements which they contract by the present Act, and 
guarantee the execution thereof.” It was pretended that this only related to the 
protectorate of the ten miles strip, and that it did not extend to the sphere of 
influence. If the sphere of influence had remained a mere paper article it might not 
have done so. But, in the course of time, treaties had been made in the sphere of 
influence. He held in his hand a list of seventy-eight treaties, framed with various 
chieftains, between the coast and the Victoria-Nyanza, ceding districts and tribes to 
our protectorate. When you entered into such engagements you accepted all the 
responsibilities. (Hear, hear.) It might be asked, what was the form of these 
treaties? He asked to be permitted to read one. 

Sir W. Harcourt, who rose amid cries of “Order,” said that it was a rule of the 
House that when papers were read they should be presented. Would these treaties 
be presented ? 

Sir L. PELLy said that the right hon. gentleman should address himself to the 
Government for an answer to that question. (Laughter and “Hear, hear.”) This 
was the form of Treaty 4 :— 

“ Let it be known to all whom it may concern, that —— has placed himself and 
all his territories, countries, peoples, and subjects under the protection, rule, and 
government of the Imperial British East Africa Company, and has ceded to the said 
Company all his sovereign rights and rights of government over all his territories, 
countries, peoples, and subjects ; and that the said Company have assumed the said 
rights so ceded to them as aforesaid, and that the said Company hereby grant their 
protection and the benefit of their rule and government to him, his territories, 
countries, peoples, and subjects, and hereby authorise him to use the flag of the said 
Company as a sign of their protection.” 

The Company having entered into these treaties issued a proclamation, from 
which the following was an extract :— 

“Tt has been reported to me that the Wanika and Giriama tribes are now making 
war upon each other, and selling their captives into Slavery. These tribes are free 
people who have made treaties with and placed themselves under the jurisdiction of 
this Company. Notice is therefore hereby given, that the following thirteen tribes 
are all under the protection of this Company. No man, woman, or child belonging 
to ary of these tribes can be held as a Slave, and any so held will, on appealing to the 
Company, be at once liberated, and no compensation whatever can be claimed or will 
be paid to the holder of such a person.” 

A great deal had been said in the course of the debate about Uganda, and refer- 
ence had been largely made to the report of Captain LuGarp. There seemed to be a 
certain mystery about that report. The right hon. Member for Mid-Lothian quoted 
largely from it. He was sorry the right hon. gentleman was not now in his place, but 
perhaps the right hon. member for Derby, who led the party in the absence of its 
chief, would tell the House whether the report was not given them by one of the 
directors, so there was no wish on the part of the Company to keep from them any 
information. He asked the right hon. gentleman was that the case? The right hon. 
Member for Mid-Lothian spoke a good deal about the terminus of the railway being 
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in Uganda. Now, he ventured to point out that the railway was not going to Uganda. 
(Hear, hear.) It was going to some point on the eastern shores of the Victoria- 
Nyanza. The Victoria-Nyanza was called a lake, but it was really a sea, for it covered 
an area of 57,000 square miles, It might as well be said that there was an objection 
to constructing a railway from London to Holyhead for the purpose of supplying 
Ireland, because there might be an attempt at revolution in some place like Cork. 
The right hon. gentleman said, “Give us a map.” A map had been hanging ever so 
long in the tea-room. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) There was another large map in 
the office of the East Africa Company, and almost every office in London was hung 
with maps in illustration of East Africa. The right hon. gentleman, in walking 
through London for months past, must have seen several of them. Considerable 
importance had been attached to Captain LuGarp’s statements with respect to 
Uganda. But Captain LuGarp went to Uganda soon after a civil war, and he 
submitted to his directors his first impressions. Countries, generally, were not pros- 
perous after a civil war (hear, hear), but more recently statements had been received 
with respect to Uganda which tended to show that everything in the country was 
steadily settling down. In proof of that he would quote a despatch from one of the 
administrators in Uganda, dated October 4. It was from Captain WILLIAMS, who had 
been a lieutenant of Captain LuGarp’s, and the present administrator of the Company. 
Captain WitLiaMs wrote from Mount Kampala, Uganda, October 4, 1891 :—“I am 
advised by my councillors of both parties that it will come right, and that if I keep 
MENGO quiet the rest will follow. There is no doubt that the country is slowly and 
surely settling down. My personal influence (I trust I may not be considered guilty 
of foolish self-praise) is daily becoming stronger, and no serious matter is decided on 
without the chiefs of both parties coming to me for counsel and advice. I am 
prepared to stake my reputation on the success of my work in this country.” 

It had been stated that there were no Slaves in the territories which were under 
the sphere of British influence, but as a matter of fact there was a colony of runaway 
Slaves at Juba, there was a second colony of between 5,000 and 6,000 at Witu, and 
there was a third colony of between 4,000 and 6,000 at Holodoya, 80 miles from 
Mombasa. He asked the Committee to listen to an extract from the report of Mr. 
JACKSON, the first of the Company’s officers who went to the Victoria-Nyanza. ‘That 
extract was as follows :— 

“ Leaving Mumyas on the roth we crossed the River Mzoia and entered Kitosh. 
This is the principal Slave and cattle visiting ground of the Swahili and Arab traders. 
These traders go up to Kavirondo simply for this reason, and because food is cheap ; 
a caravan will go to a place like Mumyas, and stop there for several months, living at 
the expense of the good-natured and hospitable natives. In the meantime there will 
have been two or three raids into the Wanipi country between Mumyas and Msala, on 
the lake, all Slaves falling to them as their share ; and when their time is up, knowing 
they have no spare men to carry food, as they have a large stock of ivory buried at 
Njemps or Kanassia to carry down to the coast, they return to Baringo vid Kitosh 
Maragwet, at the foot of Chibehingnani and Elgeyo, stealing all the cattle as food, and 
kidnapping all the women and children they can. From Machakos we brought up a 
Kitosh woman who had been taken in a raid by the last Arab caravan, under Abdulla- 
bin-Hamis, of Mombasa—the same man who gave me so much trouble in Ukambani. 
This woman we restored to her own people. We had relied on getting food every 
day as we went along in Kitosh, to save breaking into the food we were carrying—a 
matter of four days out. Directly we approached the first village we found all the 
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doors barricaded, and everyone in a great state of alarm. At the camp just outside 
the village of the principal chief, MasaAmBa by name, we tried to induce the people to 
sell us food, but were unable to do so ; and the women could not be induced to come 
into camp. At one village we were told by the head man that his people were really 
too frightened to come and sell us food, as they had been so harassed and treacherously 
treated by the Swahilis. Their custom is to profess the greatest friendship for the 
people, and encourage the women and children to come into camp by giving good 
prices for their flour, &c., and they at a given signal to surround the camp, secure all 
the women and children, and shoot down any men who may offer resistance.” 
(Hear, hear.) But there was further confirmation of the allegation of the existence 
of Slavery in these territories. In a very well-known paper called 7ruth (cheers and 
laughter), under date of January 23rd, there appeared the following extract from a 
letter of a correspondent in East Africa, whom the editor described as “‘a gentleman 
whose statements may be taken without hesitation” (‘“ Hear, hear,” and laughter), 
“and who has had ample opportunities of learning the truth about the East Africa 
Company’s territories” :—‘‘ These (Slaves) form the currency with which the 
Waganda and other tribes pay the Swahili traders for imported goods. Slaves have 
been the staple article of exchange,” and so forth. (Hear, hear.) He trusted that in 
the few remarks he had made he had been able to refute some, at all events, of the 
mis-statements which had been made in reference to this subject.— Zhe Times, 5th March. 





Slave Caravans in the Territories of the Fmperial 
Gritisb Last Africa Company. 


Tue following extract from a letter written to the IMPERIAL BritisH Easr 
AFRICA Company, by Captain LuGarp, and published in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, for May and June last, confirms the information respecting the 
Slave-trade in the territories under the rule of the Company, alluded to by 
the late Sir Lewis Petty in the House of Commons on March 4th, in the 
Debate on the Mombasa and Victoria-Nyanza Railway :— 





“ Almost immediately after crossing the Tsavo we ran intoa Slave caravan. 
I had, as is my custom, been superintending the issue of loads and departure 
of the caravan from camp, and was just overtaking the head of the Safari, 
when I met two or three suspicious-looking men with guns, and saw others 
skulking in the forest. I did not at once perceive the situation, but 
noticed the embarrassment of the men, the presence of several very young 
children (infants) which they were carrying, and that the caravan, instead 
of passing us in the broad path, was disappearing man by man as they came 
up into the jungle. I demanded the reason for these things, and accused 
them of being a Slave caravan, which they strongly denied. I took away 
their guns and made them prisoners till I should prove the truth of their 
words, and sent Mr. Witson on ahead to ascertain what he could, and capture 
any if he found they were a Slave caravan. -Mr. DE WINTON searched the 
bush, and I returned to the rear of the Safari to send word back to Shukri 
and the search party (who had returned to our previous camp to look for the 
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missing Soudanese) to be on the look out and capture all they could. We 
found it was undoubtedly a Slave caravan. The headman in front says he 
saw fifteen girls in Slave sticks, and we captured and liberated one man in a 
Slave stick, and also found one woman Slave ard three young children, two 
being emaciated with starvation. These I took on with me, together with 
a number of prisoners we captured. The common porters I released (taking 
away their arms), and retained two men of superior rank and a boy as 
evidence. These men] sent down to the coast under Mr. AuBurn’s charge, 
as prisoners from the Kibwezi, together with full details and evidence 
gathered from them and from the other prisoners whom I had released as 
to the names of the owners and leaders of the caravan, &c. (all of whom 
were Mombasa men). This evidence I sincerely hope will lead to the con- 
viction and severe punishment of the Arabs implicated, since I spared no effort 
to make the evidence as complete and conclusive as possible.” 





The SlaveeTrade in Tanganyika. 


Accounts have arrived from some of the Algerian Missionaries on Lake 
Tanganyika, which show that Slave raids are carried out with great ferocity 
in the districts watered by the lake. One of the most active Slave-hunters 
appears to be a friend of the renowned Tippu T1B, who sweeps the western 
shores of the lake of its native inhabitants. It is stated that he compels all 
the men who fall into his hands to undergo the rite of circumcision, in order 
that, if interfered with, he may pass them off as Mussulmans. This artful 
stratagem would enable them to pretend they were free men, as, according to 
the Koran, no Mussulman is allowed to make Slaves of Mussulmans. ‘he 
number of Slaves made in these districts is said to be enormous, one Slave- 
hunter being credited with 1,500, another with 3,000, and some others with 
4,000 more. Father Dromavux writes word that during a journey of two 
days he had himself bought and set free 110 unfortunate Slave children in 
one caravan; and he also had a number of women offered to him, but for 
reasons which may be well understood, he was obliged to decline the offer. 
He tells a horrible tale of the manner in which the Arabs dispose of very 
young children, and of aged men and women. These are thrown into the 
deep waters of the lake, where they no doubt soon become food for crocodiles, 
which swarm in those waters. This we know from an account given us 
some years ago by a missionary, who said that eighteen poor Slaves chained 
together went to the border of the lake to drink. A huge crocodile appeared, 
knocked down several of the men with a sweep of his tail, and then dragged 
the whole eighteen into the deep water. 


One of the Arab Slave-raiders, when he found that the missionary had 
been buying children, very naively remarked, ‘‘I wish I had known these 
1 wretches were so valuable, and I would not have thrown so many into 
the water. 


Pére Dromavx also states that the Slave-raiders do not willingly sell 
their Slaves on the lake, as they can obtain a very much higher price for 
them at the coasé, and they think little of the great loss of life on the way to 
the coast, as the loss is more than compensated by the higher prices obtained. 
On Tanganyika itself the price of Slaves is very low. 
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Jmperial British East Africa Company. 


THE following letter has been addressed by the Acting Secretary of this 
Company to the London press, and contains very valuable information as to 
the constitution and history of the Company :— 


“2, Pall Mall East, March 2, 1892. 


“Sir,—With reference to the question put by you to the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in the House of Commons last night, and to his reply to 
the effect that he understood that the Company would be happy to afford the 
information desired, I am now directed to acquaint you with the following facts :— 

“T enclose herewith a list of the first subscribers to the capital of the Company, 
with the amount of shares subscribed by each and the number of shares held by them 
at this date, from which you will observe that in some instances the original holdings 
are increased, and that the only transfers which have taken place have been in the 
case of one director deceased ; another director, who has retired owing to ill-health ; 
and a third, whose public duties were so numerous that he felt he could not give the 
time necessary to the position, and the shares transferred have been largely taken up 
by the present directors. 

“The list of the subsequent shareholders who subscribed on the prospectus issued 
to the public consists of 554 names, held thus:—Holdings under 5 shares, 67 share- 
holders; 5 shares, but under ro, 128 shareholders; 10, but under 25, 167 shareholders ; 
25, but under 50, 54 shareholders ; 50, but under 100, 49 shareholders ; 100, but under 
250, 50 shareholders ; 250, but under 500, 29 shareholders ; 500, but under 1,000, 9 share- 
holders ; over 1,000, 1 shareholder ; and, in accordance with the terms of the Company’s 
deed of settlement, the register is open for the inspection of any shareholder who 
calls at this office. 

“As regards the balance sheets of the Company, only one, dated July, 1890, has 
been issued, the subsequent accounts having been delayed owing to the illness of the 
chief accountant in Africa; but the accounts up to December 31, 1890, are now in 
this office, having recently been audited by the official auditors of the Company, and 
they will be submitted at the adjourned general meeting, which will be held as soon 
as possible. The accounts audited up to December 31, 18y1, will, it is expected, reach 
the directors in time to admit of their being presented at the usual annual general 
meeting of the Company held in July or August. 

“Shortly I may summarise the present financial position of the Company thus :— 
Subscribed capital, £526,140, in shares of £20 each, £12 paid. Two-tenths has been 
expended in making treaties and securing the territory to the British sphere of 
influence ; one-tenth in administration charges ; three-tenths in hand (uncalled capital) ; 
and four-tenths represented by assets. The Company was at the outset engaged in 
securing the footing in the interior, which enabled the British Government to obtain 
a favourable settlement with Germany and Italy of a sphere of influence reserved for 
British enterprise. They have since then been occupied in exploring and in negotiating 
treaties with the chiefs within that sphere, which have resulted in placing the whole 
country from the Coast to Uganda under British control. These operations have so 
occupied the attention of the Company as to have hitherto prevented its entering on 
any trading whatsoever on its own account. The earnings of the Company therefore 
have in the past been confined almost exclusively to Customs receipts, which, however, 
show considerable vitality and powers of incredse, the gross excess of Customs during 
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1891 having reached to the rate of about £6,000 per annum over the agreed yearly 
payment for the whole concession. 

“The names of the present Directors are :—Sir WitLIaM MACcKINNON, Bart. 
(President) ; the Most Hon. the Marguts or Lorne, K.T.,G.C.M.G, (Vice- -President) ; 
Sir THomas FoweE tv Buxton, Bart.; General Sir Doxatp M. Srewart, Bart.,G.C.B., 
G.C.S.1., C.1.E.; Sir Joun Kirk, G. C. M.G., K.C.B.; General Sir ARNoLD B. KemBaLt, 
R.A., K.C.B., K.C.S.I.; General Sir Lewis Petty, M.P., K.C.B., K.C.S.I.; Mr. W. 
Burpett-Courts, M.P.; Mr. W. P. ALEXANDER; Mr. ALEXANDER L. Dav cE; Mr. 
James M. Hatt; Mr. Grorce S. Mackenzie ; Mr. Ropert Ryrte. 

“As regards your questions as to fees, in terms of the deed of settlement, the 
sum of £1,600 per annum was paid to the directors up till the 31st of December, 1889 
(although some of the directors have not yet drawn their proportion of that amount); 
but since that date no remuneration whatever has been paid to any director, either as 
fees or salary. I may here mention incidentally that during portions of three years 
one of the present directors conducted the administration in Africa, and that another 
member of the Board fulfilled all the duties of the secretaryship for a lengthened 
period, both free of any charge whatever to the Company. 

“JT would further mention that the concession was acquired free of all charge, 
beyond expenses actually incurred in connection therewith, and that no promotion 
money whatever was paid in connection with the formation of the Company. I should 
add that during the three years of the Company’s existence it has actually secured the 
release of between 3,000 and 4,000 Slaves—a number the liberation of which would, 
exclusive of the expense of Her Majesty’s cruisers on the coast, have cost the 
Government £30,000 to £40,000, at the rate of £10 per head, the usual bounty. 

“With reference to your remarks on the passage in Sir PH1Ltip Currtr’s letter 
to the Treasury of date of December 20, 1890, speaking of the motives of the founders, 
it would not be seemly here to enlarge on that point, and it is for the public to judge 
whether the work of the administration has not been conducted in the spirit indicated 
by the Margulis oF SALIsBuRY. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ERNEST L, BENTLEY, Acting Secretary. 
“HENRY LABOUCHERE, Esq., ini House of biiamediaal 


Zanzibar ‘and. Pemba. 


“DurinG the time that Sir Joun Kirk was in Zanzibar he maintained, at his own 
expense, an experimental garden, in which he tried every useful tropical plant likely 
to be suited to the climate; and Mr. TuisrELTon Dyer certifies that the plants 
established there by his energy will in future be always available for stocking 
plantations on the mainland of Eastern Africa. An important memorandum on the 
vegetable products of Zanzibar and Pemba has been prepared by Sir Joun, and is now 
published by the Kew authorities. Among the most interesting of these is the clove, 
which, first introduced in the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon by the French, in 
1770, was taken to Zanzibar about seventy years ago, where it became an article of 
general attention to the Arab planters, Previous to the year 1872, when the whole 
of the island of Zanzibar and the southern part of Pemba were swept by a hurricane 
that destroyed the clove trees, the crop reached from seven to eleven million pounds 
weight yearly, two-thirds of which were produced by estates in Zanzibar. It is only 
within the last six years that the plantations of clove trees have been restored and 
come into full bearing again.” — Zhe Daily News. 
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Mr, Burdett-Coutts, M.pP., and the Mombasa 
Railway. 


At the Westminster Town Hall, on March 28th, Mr. Burpett-Covutts, M.P., 
in an address to his constituents, vindicated the policy of the Government 
with respect to the grant of £20,000 towards making a survey for the pro- 
posed line of railway from Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza, which was carried 
in the House of Commons by a large majority. We make the following 
extracts from his speech, taken from the Westminster Times, of April 1st :— 


Now I am going to claim that the Company, of which you have heard so much, 
which goes by the rather long title of the Imperial British East Africa Company, and 
which occupies, so to speak, the whole of that English territory, or, as it is called, its 
“sphere of influence,” is doing a work of national importance, and is doing it ina 
manner that reflects credit upon the name of England. (Hear, hear.) Let me first 
touch on this latter point. When the Company first went into those territories it 
found alongside of them the German colonists, or rather the German power. It 
found the native tribes and the whole of the territory under German influence in a 
state of bloodshed and disorder, and at a moment when the cry of death to the white 
man had gone out over all those regions, the British East Africa Company, pursuing a 
policy which is traditional in English colonisation, entered upon its territories peace- 
fully and quietly, and without a single soldier; and began and carried on its business 
of governing without a single feature of discontent or of rebellion or of disorder 
amongst the native tribes. (Applause.) I think that alone is a testimony to the 
manner in which the Company has carried the English influence and the English 
name into those territories. (Hear, hear.) Now for the national work. In the first 
place, I want to point out that this Company has afforded a material justification for 
the flag of England being maintained on the East African coast. The territory which 
was gained for English influence would have been a mere shell without a kernel, and 
with its barbarism and backwardness, it would have been a lasting reproach to the 
English nation—a sealed book, labelled ‘‘ English Sphere of Influence,” but contain- 
ing untold misery and darkness within—had not the Company (consisting of public- 
spirited men, who were willing to advance their monev for the sake of the national 
credit) come forward to occupy it, and to carry commerce, civilisation, and peaceful 
progress amongst its unhappy and neglected tribes. (Cheers.) The second point is 
that the Company is doiag a national work in opening up a new African market to 
English manufactures, which have been, by excessive import duties, slowly but surely 
shut out of the French, Dutch, Portuguese, German, and Italian ports, whereby an 
impenetrable commercial band is drawn round the greater part of the African seaboard. 
I need not point out that the territories now under the influence of the British Com- 
pany afford an inlet to British manufactures, and an outlet to the produce of Africa, free 
of duty. Thirdly, and by far the most important, the Company has been carrying out a 
great national obligation, solemnly undertaken by the British Government in conjunction 
with other European Powers at the Brussels Conference—an obligation which bound 
it and the other signatories to that agreement to use every possible means to suppress 
the horrible Slave-trade in Africa. (Cheers.) Is that treaty, 1 will ask with confidence 
before any English audience, to remain a dead letter? (Cries of “No.”) It was a 
solemn undertaking on the part of England, it was almost projected by England, and 
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here we have before us in this railway the sole and only means of putting an end to 
Slavery in Africa. We, at any rate, did not think that was an obligation to be 
neglected, and so wherever we got a chance, from the very first, we did our best to 
eradicate Slavery, and in order not to arouse hostility among the native chiefs and to 
plunge the country into bloodshed, we proceeded towards this object on the most 
peaceful and, I think I may say, the most just lines. We emancipated the Slaves by a 
small and reasonable payment and arrangement, and by this means we have already 
liberated in those territories 5,000 Slaves. (Loud cheers.) But, ladies and gentlemen, 
we found very quickly that no private undertaking could make any material difference 
to Slavery in East Africa, for we found—and I want you particularly to mark this— 
that Slavery did not consist, as it used to be supposed to do, in the export of Slaves 
from Africa to other countries. This is a mere trifle in the system; and yet to 
suppress this England spends at least £100,000 a year in patrolling the East African 
coast. No, that is not the Slavery of Africa. The Slavery of Africa consists in the 
system of human porterage, by which everything which comes from the interior to 
the coast—a distance of about 600 miles—is carried on the backs of human beings, and 
those human beings are Slaves. The articles which we see in our comfortable 
English homes that are made of ivory, of gutta-percha, of gum copal, and other 
African products—the articles which represent all kinds of familiar objects—we little 
think, when we see them and use them, that they are brought down from the places 
where they are produced on the backs of men and women who are Slaves, two out of 
every five of whom, in the course of the long and terrible journey, are done to death 
by unspeakable cruelty. 


Want of space compels us to restrict our quotations to the above extracts, 
which form only a small portion of Mr. Burpett-Coutts’ forcible and 
eloquent address, which was highly appreciated by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. 

It should be borne in mind that when the Hon. Member speaks of Slavery 
in East Africa he includes the Slave-trade. 





Zan3zibar. 


By the courtesy of the Marquis oF SALisBury, we are able to print a copy 
of a notice issued by Mr. Porta, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General 
at Zanzibar, with respect to the recruiting of soldiers, porters, and coolies for 
service beyond the dominions of the Sultan. 


NOTICE. 
To ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN— 

Notice is hereby given, that by a Decree of His Highness the Sultan, issued 
this day, with the consent and concurrence of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, 
all recruitment or enlistment of soldiers, coolies, and porters for service beyond 
His Highness’ dominions, is, and remains, strictly forbidden. 

GERALD H. PORTAL, 


H. B. M.'s Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General. 


Zanzibar, 114k September, 1891. 
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The SlaveseCrade in the Soudan. 


Tue following extract from Gessi’s Seven Years in the Soudan shows the 
kind of work that fell upon General Gorpon and his lieutenants in their 
struggle to put down Slave-raids. It is sad that both Gorpon and GessI 
lost their lives in the Soudan. 

SLAVE-DEALING GOVERNORS. 


I arrived at Gaba-Shambé at the moment when the Scebdin was ready to abandon 
its post of anchorage. But instead of leaving, it stopped, owing to an escape of steam. 
I went on board to see to the damage, and found, to my great astonishment, some fifty 
Slaves, all from the district of Moru Kraka and Niambara. 

The precise number of Slaves shipped had been 170. Of these, about 150 had 
been already landed in great haste, it being thought that the rest could be secretly 
put on shore in the night. 

I immediately caused the Slaves to be seized, and put under the surveillance of 
the troops. The officer commanding the station was a relation of the Governor- 
General, IBRAHIM Fauzi Bry, and when confronted with me he lost all his self- 
possession, not knowing how to excuse himself. Having made instant enquiry, I 
caused the captain of the Ssebdin to be called, and asked him to explain whence the 
Slaves came. He confessed that, being under the orders of IBRAHIM Fauzi BEy, he 
could do no less than execute them by delivering the Slaves to the Governor of 
Fashoda, Tarp Bey. 

I instantly ordered the officer of the station of Gaba-Shambé to return to 
Khartoum, and put himself at the disposal of the Governor-General of the Soudan. I 
set the crowd of Slaves at liberty; the greater part were infirm and emaciated by 
hunger. I wished to send them back to their own country, but they begged me to 
give them two days of repose in order that they might have a chance to recover their 
strength. A great part of them were lying down from weakness, and they implored 
me to give them a little doora, as they were famished, having eaten nothing for three 
days. 

I immediately caused doora and two oxen to be distributed among them, and 
after having supplied them with some more grain for the journey, I made them set 
out, giving them an escort of a few soldiers, so that they might reach their homes 
unmolested. 

All this disgusted me so much that I repented having accepted the mission 
entrusted to me by Gorpon. I retired into my tukul, giving orders that no one 
should disturb me. When I was alone, a thousand reflections passed through my 
mind, and I thought in what a labyrinth GORDON was. I remembered all the favours 
distributed by him to these treacherous officials to tempt them into the right way. I 
thought of IBRAHIM Fauzi Bey, who from a simple cadet, in the space of five years 
had been raised by General GorpDon to the grade of Colonel, and entrusted with all 
the Equatorial Provinces. 

I now know positively that all the officials, almost without exception, were 
engaged in the Slave-trade, or were at least indirectly interested in it; but I never 
could have imagined that the evil was so deeply rooted. I certainly did not suppose 
that it could have originated with the highest officials, and. that, abusing their power, 
they could have formed such a Camorra, not only in Central Africa and Khartoum, 
but also at Cairo, in the capital of Egypt! They did not shrink from any attempt 
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even the most infamous. Their audacity went so far as to guard the Slave caravans 
with officers appointed expressly by themselves. 

From this it is easy to form an idea of what might happen in the distant provinces 
of Makraka, Rohl, the Gazelle River, Shakka, Kordofan, Dongola, Sennaar, Famaca, 
and all along the banks of the Red Sea. Gorpon Pasna found himself in a bottomless 
pit in everything relating to the Slave-trade. All, without exception, were interested 
in not betraying their friends. The very officers and officials near his person took 
the greatest care that none of this should reach his ears. They had, in fact, persuaded 
themselves, that with the abolition of Slavery, misery would be the fate of all. 

The station of Gaba-Shambé was built by me in 1875, by Gorpon’s orders. I was 
then able to attract thither, with some difficulty, the few inhabitants who lived in the 
neighbourhood. I had also induced them to bring to me various sheikhs of the right 
bank of the Nile, that they might aid us in building the huts and magazines. The 
doora and the meat came from the headquarters of Gondokoro. Ina short time that 
station had acquired a gay and lively appearance ; but now things were changed, and 
I saw no sheikhs. The population had disappeared as if by enchantment ; of the few 
herds of cattle I saw no trace whatever, and there was no question of any cultivation. 
The tukuls had mostly fallen into ruins, doora had been lacking for several weeks, and 
no rations of meat had been distributed for several months to the few soldiers 
stationed there. Everything presented to the eye a picture of sadness and desolation. 


Grsst PasHa’s REPORT. 


In the Reporter for January, 1883, we published a full translation of this 
most interesting and valuable vindication of his administration of the Bahr 
Ghazal by Gesst PasHa, and his protest against his cruel degradation 
by Raour PasHa. We believe it came into our hands by favour of General 
ORDON, but we forwarded the original document to Captain CAMPERIO, 
Editor of Zhe Esploratore, by whom it is very handsomely acknowledged in 
the recently-issued volume, Seven Years tn the Soudan, though, as may be 
supposed at this distant date, the matter had escaped our memory. The 
Report, which is very precise and voluminous, occupies five closely-printed 
pages of the Reporter. One striking fact stands out very conspicuously, viz. : 
that whereas the annual expenditure under the administration of his pre- 
decessor was £ 1,846,000, it was reduced to £884,688, or an annual saving to 
Egypt of £961,312. And yet this good man, and splendid administrator, 
was degraded and recalled by the effete Egyptian Government of that day ! 

The Editor of Zhe Esploratore thus writes :— 

“In the number for 18th January, 1883, the 

“ ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER ” 
published the report of RomoLo Gessi to His Excellency Raour Pasua, Governor- 
General of the Soudan, written while the author was on the voyage from Bahr-el- 
Ghazal to Khartoum, a voyage that ended so tragically. 

“Gessi left as a legacy to Captain M. CaMpERIO, the Editor of Zhe Esploratore, 
his diary, including a copy of the above-named report, and many documents in the 
Arabic relating to his administration of the war against SULEIMAN, and the question of 
Slavery. The latter papers reached their destination, but not the report, which went 
astray for reasons on which we will not touch. 

“We are therefore extremely obliged to the Anti-Slavery Reporter for having 


courteously sent, at our request, the original document written in French by 
Gessi Pasua himself.” 
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Notes of an interview with PERE OHRWALDER, the Mahdi’s escaped prisoner. 


“‘T QUESTIONED Father OHRWALDER specially about the Slave-trade in the Soudan. 
He tells me that, notwithstanding the restricted exports, there is still a large trade in 
Slaves, of which the market at Omdurman is the centre. It is.a strange thing that, 
although the troubles in the Soudan, which culminated in the Mahdist movement, 
owed their origin to the attack made by the Egyptian administration on the Slave- 
trade, there was actually no traffic in Slaves at all in that region of the Nile until the 
country was opened up to what was called civilisation. Only when, in 1860, merchants 
from the North penetrated to Bahr-el-Ghazal, Bahr-el-Jeraf, and the White Nile, and 
observed the scope there was for obtaining fresh supplies of Slaves for the Turkish 
markets, was the traffic introduced. The progress it made may be gathered from the 
fact that, between 1860 and 1874, more than 400,000 women and children were taken 
from their native country, and sold in Egypt and Turkey, while many thousands were 
massacred in the defence of their families. Enormous fortunes were made in this 
infamous traffic, and, as we know from the career of ZEBEHR PAsHa, the chief traders 
soon became powerful enough to defy every effort to put them down. Not a 
Governor was sent to Khartoum who could resist their bribes or their threats. In 
1874, KHEDIVE [sMAIL, wishing to avoid bloodshed, and eager to put an end to the 
disgraceful traffic, came to terms with the traders, and bought their stations, 
munitions, ivory, and Slaves, setting the latter free. But this scheme proved of no 
avail. The traders took the Khedive'’s money, and then established new stations 
further on. ‘At the present moment,’ said Father OHRWALDER, ‘the internal 
consumption of Slaves in the Soudan supports a flourishing trade, but there is also a 
contraband export traffic conducted by way of the Red Sea ports. Abyssinian Slaves 
are not very largely sold, as experience has shown that they do not stand the Soudan 
climate well.’ 


THE OMDURMAN MaRKET. 

“«QOmdurman is not the only Slave market in the Soudan,’ added the priest. 
‘There are important markets also at El] Fasher and Beni Shangul. These, however, 
are not so much markets as collecting and sorting stations, and the trade transacted is 
strictly wholesale. Thence the pick of these human chattels are sent to Omdurman, 
where no time is lost in offering them for sale. The market is a large stone building, 
situated in the busiest part of the town. It has a raised veranda, and an enclosed open 
space in front. The dealers assemble in groups on the veranda, where, reclining on 
straw mats, they smoke their zargi/ehs and drink their coffee. The general public take 
no interest in the proceedings, but a few influential sheiks frequently come to discuss 
the news of the day with the traders. Every now and then a broker, after a whispered 
colloquy with one of the dealers, will walk to the large arched door of the building 
and bring forth a Slave. Then there is a good deal of haggling, and before the bargain 
is struck a half-dozen more Slaves will have been trutted on to the veranda. 
Eventually, the price is agreed upon, and the dealer, finishing his coffee, will wend his 
stately way home. The prices of the Slaves vary according to the purposes for which 
they are required. Able-bodied men fetch from £4 to £5, young boys from £1 to 
41 10s., women suitable for domestic service from £3 to £4. The highest prices are 
paid for young and pretty girls, varying from ten to sixteen years of age. When they 
are brought forth for sale they are very slightly clad, and sometimes are ornamented 
with silver bangles round the arms and ankles. Their destinies lie, of course, in the 
direction of the harems of wealthy sheiks.’”—TZhe Daily Graphic. 
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The SlaveeTrade. 


(By Mr. Commissioner H. H. JOHNSTON.) 


A Stave Ramp. 


IT may be questioned whether, notwithstanding all that has been said and written on 
the Slave-trade, its horrors are realised. Little is really known as to the conditions of 
life in the heart of the Dark Continent. African villages are, no doubt, seldom 
peaceful, and the environment, probably of most tribes, is always one of battle, murder, 
and sudden death. But none of their enemies are so dreaded by the negroes as the 
Arab Slave-hunters. Many of the tribes are not, it is true, clean-handed in this 
matter. They have themselves levied war upon their neighbours for years, selling 
their captives to the traders. But, sooner or later Nemesis comes upon them, and 
they are themselves suddenly exposed to the same fate. Notwithstanding the most 
elaborate precautions against surprise, the result is nearly always the same. The 
Arabs are too experienced to let their movements be known, and, as often as not, the 
negro scouts have only time to run back into the doomed village, shouting out that 
escape is impossible. If resistance is attempted by the fighting men it is almost 
always in vain. The Slave-hunters always come in strong force, and are so ruthless 
in their attack that they are rarely beaten off. It is known, too, that they punish 
resistance by instant death, and many natives at once lay down their arms and 
surrender at discretion. In a few minutes all the inhabitants of the village who have 
not been killed are chained, the hunters soon bring in, dead or alive, any who may 
have attempted to escape. If by chance any of the Mohammedans are killed, they 
wreak a savage vengeance on their helpless captives. They tie the men to stakes and 
trees, and lop their limbs off one by one, and then behead them ; they put the women 
to the sword, and lifting up the children by their feet, they swing them round and 
dash out their brains on the stone seats in the village square. The details of raids, 
of course, vary, but the methods pursued have a terrible sameness. 


THE CRUELTY OF THE ARAB RAIDERS. 


The cruelties practised by the raiders baffle description, but the treatment meted 
out by the Ba-tibari to “ runaways,” as the Fulbe Mohammedans—noted Slave-dealers 
—are known to the natives, may be taken as typical. After the raid, with all its 
attendant horrors of cruelty and carnage, has been accomplished, the Arabs make the 
Slaves stand up in their chains—men, women, and children—and carefully examine 
them. All those who are aged or deformed or weakly are separated from the others, 
and put on one side. Their chains are taken off, and they are told in grim jest by the 
Arabs that they are free to go where they please, but when they begin to slink off to 
the bush, the Fulbe, with shouts of laughter, shoot or ride them down, or, with a 
refinement of savage cruelty, tie a rope round their ankles, and then ride round and 
round the square at full gallop, till the victim is simply a shapeless mass of blood and 
bones. Life is indeed cheap in Africa. Not, perhaps, a tithe of the captured Slaves 
live to reach the Slave market. No care whatever is taken of them. Any who 
murmur as they are dragged away from their burning houses are at once shot. If any 
refuse to eat they are threatened with immediate death. It is small wonder, with 
such a system of discipline, that they soon become tractable. The order of march is 
almost always the same. The Slaves, yoked together with “ Slave sticks,” are made 
to march in the centre of the caravan, with armed men in front and behind, some 
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widening the road as they go along, and cutting down bush so as to prevent any 
enemies from concealing themselves on the line of route. All the men Slaves have 
their hands securely tied behind their backs with coils of bush rope. The women’s 
hands, however, are left free, so that they may take their children with them, either 
by holding their hands or slinging them on their back. In this fashion they travel 
rom day to day, until they reach one of the depdts. 


IN THE SLAVE MARKET. 


An African Slave market is not, perhaps, without a certain picturesqueness of its 
own, but there is little room for such considerations in connection with this brutalising 
traffic. The Slaves, now that escape is hopeless, have their fetters knocked off, and 
are better cared for as the market day draws near. At the larger depéts many 
thousand Slaves are “brought to the hammer,” or otherwise sold to the highest 
bidder, the purchaser, in the first instance, usually being a Slave merchant. Prices, of 
course, vary very widely, but an able-bodied male Slave usually sells for about two 
thousand kauri shells. The bargain completed, the merchants attach themselves to 
some caravan, and set off with their “black ivory” to some more or less distant 
market, nearer the boundaries of civilisation. Even the merchants, notwithstanding 
their investment in Slaves, are scarcely kinder to them than their original captors. 
The Slaves are again attached together by chains fastened to the heavy wooden collars 
they wear, and any who fall out of the ranks through weakness are either left to die 
in misery, or—not, perhaps, unmercifully—shot down. The sufferings of the Slaves 
on these long marches are among the things that are hid. Description is certainly 
incapable of telling the full tale of horror. It may, however, well be believed that they 
reach their climax when, to the daily horrors of the march are added that terror of the 
desert—thirst. To march through well watered country, however great the fatigue, is 
bearable ; but the hapless Slaves suffer untold and untellable agonies when they have 
to walk through the hot sand of the Great Desert. The distances from well to well 
are so great that many die by the way, and some—even though just able to reach the 
drinking place—sink down and die before they can touch the water with their lips. 
Even at such a supreme moment their captors or masters show them no mercy, doing 
little or nothing to help them, while, if unable to start when the caravan is ready, they 
are either shot or left to die of hunger.— Zhe Daily Graphic. 





Morocco. 


“THE SuLTAN oF Morocco has issued orders forbidding intercourse between Moorish 
women and ladies attached to Christian missions. The workers connected with the 
North Africa Mission are specially affected, and, having regard to the welfare of 


inquirers and others, they are prepared to pursue their labours with special circum- 
spection and caution. The Sultan’s advisers interpret communications between 
Moorish and English women as threatening ‘innovation in the law,’ and ‘the evil 
of corrupting religion.’ These offences may be visited with the penalty of death in 
the case of renegades refusing to repent in a given time !”—TZhe Christian. 
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TREATY BETWEEN Her Masesty aND HER Masesty THE QUEEN REGENT 
oF SPAIN, IN THE NAME OF His Majesty THE KING OF SPAIN, FOR 
THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


Signed at Brussels, Fuly 2, 1890. 
(Ratifications exchanged at Brussels, December 23, 1890.)* 


Her Majesty THE QUEEN of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, and Her Masesty THE QUEEN REGENT oF SPAIN, 
in the name of her august son, His Mayesty THE Kinc Don Atronso XIII., 
being mutually animated by a sincere desire to co-operate by all means in 
their power towards the extinction of the trade in African Slaves, wherever 
that traffic may still exist, and being convinced of the necessity of 
terminating the ancient Treaties now in force, and of replacing them by 
another more in harmony with the present state of things, and with the 
provisions of the General Act of the Conference of Brussels, have resolved to 
conclude a special Treaty to that effect, and for this purpose have named as 
their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say : 

Her Majesty THE QUEEN of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, Lorp Vivian, a Peer of the United Kingdom, 
Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of the Kinc oF THE Beteians; and Sir Joun Kirk, one of Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries to the Conference of Brussels. 

And Her Masgesty THE QUEEN REGENT oF SpaAIN, Don Jost GUTIERREZ 
pE AGu&ra, her Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of His MasesTy THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the-following 


Articles :— 
ARTICLE I. 


Her Majesty THE QuEEN of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, and Her Majesty THE QUEEN REGENT oF SPAIN, 
engage to prohibit all trade in Slaves carried on either by their respective 
subjects, or under their respective flags, or by means of capital belonging to their 
respective subjects, and to punish all persons engaged in such traffic with 
all the severity permitted by the laws which are actually or which hereafter 
may come into force in the respective countries. Their Majesties further 
declare that any vessel which may attempt to carry on the Slave-trade shall, 
by that fact alone, forfeit all right to the protection of their respective flags. 

ARTICLE II. 

In order more fully to attain the object of the present Treaty, the High 
Contracting Parties have mutually agreed to restrict all nieasures for the 
more effectual suppression of the Slave-trade to the maritime zone within 





* The White Book containing the above Treaty was not issued to the public till the 
beginning of 1892. 
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which the traffic still exists, which is limited on the one side by the shores. 
of the Indian Ocean (including the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea), from the 
coast of Beloochistan to Tangalani Point (Quilimane), and on the other by a 
conventional line which, after following the meridian of Tangalani to the 
point of intersection with the 26° of south latitude, follows that parallel, 
skirting the Island of Madagascar on the eastern side, at a distance of twenty 
miles from its eastern and northern coasts, as far as its point of intersection 
with the meridian of Cape Amber ; from this point the limit of the zone is 
fixed by an oblique line which strikes the coast of Beloochistan, keeping 
twenty miles outside of Cape Ras-el-Had. 


ARTICLE III. 


The two High Contracting Parties have likewise agreed to limit the 
operation of the present Treaty to vessels of less than 500 tons measurement, 
reserving the right of revising this clause whenever experience shows the 
necessity of it. 

ARTICLE IV. 

In addition to the measures adopted by common agreement by all the 
Signatory Powers of the General Act of the Conference of Brussels with a 
view to prevent the usurpation of their respective flags, and to insure the 
exercise of a strict supervision over native vessels authorised to hoist their 
colours, as well as for the liberation of Slaves, and for the early exchange of 
information necessary for the suppression of the Slave-trade, the two High 
Contracting Parties have agreed that their respective ships of war may, 
within the above-defined zone, and after verification of the ships’ papers, 
search all merchant vessels of the tonnage indicated in Article III., belonging 
to one or other of the High Contracting Parties, which may afford reason- 
able ground of suspicion that they have been engaged in the Slave-trade, or 
have been fitted out for that purpose, or have been engaged in the traffic 
during the voyage in which the vessel may have been met by the said 
cruisers ; and all such cruisers may detain, send, or take such suspected vessels 
for trial in the manner hereinafter agreed to. 


ARTICLE V. 


In no case shall the mutual right of search and visit be exercised over 
ships of war or other vessels belonging to the Governments of either of the 
High Contracting Parties, but their cruisers shall afford each other mutual 
assistance in all cases in which it may be useful that they should act in 
concert. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Whenever a merchant vessel, sailing under the flag of one of the High 
Contracting Parties, shall have been detained by a cruiser of the ather Power 
in conformity with the provisions of the present Treaty, the vessel, together 
with the captain, crew, cargo, and any Slaves that may be found on board, 
shall be conveyed to one or other of the places designated in this Article, and 
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given over to the authorities appointed for this purpose by the respective 
Governments, in order to their being proceeded against before the competent 
tribunals in the manner hereinafter specified. 

All British vessels which may be detained within the above-mentioned 
zone by a Spanish cruiser shall be conveyed and made over for trial to the 
competent authorities appointed for that purpose within the said zone by the 
Government of Her Britannic Majesty or shall be handed over to a British 
man-of-war, provided the Captain is willing to take charge of the prize. 

All Spanish merchant vessels that may be detained by a British cruiser 
shall be conveyed and made over for trial to the Consular authority whom 
Her Majesty THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN may appoint in one or more of 
the ports of the said zone, or shall be handed over to a Spanish man-of-war, 
provided the Captain is willing to take charge of the prize. 


ARTICLE VII. 

Every merchant vessel belonging to one or other of the High Contracting 
Parties which may have been searched and detained at sea in virtue of the 
provisions of the present Treaty shall be liable to condemnation on the 
production of evidence establishing, to the satisfaction of the national 
tribunal, that the vessel has been engaged in an act of Slave-trade in the 
course of the voyage during which it was detained. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

The authorities specified in Article VI. shall proceed immediately to 
inquire into, and adjudicate on, the case of any vessel detained in accordance 
with the stipulations contained in Articles L. to LIX. of the General Act of 
the Brussels Conference; the general provisions of which Act are also 
applicable in all cases not specially provided for in the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE IX. 

The two High Contracting Parties have also agreed to insure the 
immediate liberation of all Slaves found on board vessels detained in virtue of 
the foregoing stipulations. 

ARTICLE X. 

The present Treaty shall come into force on the same date as the General 
Act of the Brussels Conference, and shall remain in force during the 
continuance of that Act, the High Contracting Parties having agreed to 
abrogate their former conventions on this subject, specially their Treaty of 
June 28, 1835. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at 
Brussels at as early a date as possible. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty, 
and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Brussels, this 2nd day of July, in the year of Our Lord, 1890. 

(L.S.) VIVIAN. | 
(L.S.) JOHN KIRK. 
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Morocco. 


THE following letter has been addressed to most of the Chambers of 
Commerce in the United Kingdom :— 


British and Foreign AntisSlavery Society, 
55, NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


April 23rd, 1892. 
To the PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


GENTLEMEN,— 

I am instructed by my Committee to call your attention to 
the accompanying Report of a Delegation from the BRITISH AND 
‘FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in reference to a journey recently 
undertaken on its behalf to various provinces in Northern Africa; and 
I am directed to ask your special consideration of that portion of the 
Report relating to the Empire of Morocco. There can be no doubt 
that the abuse of the system of consular protection, now so prevalent 
in that country, is highly prejudicial to the introduction of legitimate 
commerce, and also prevents the introduction of those internal reforms 
of which the country is so greatly in need. 

The Sultan also (as described on page 16 of the Report) not only uses 
the existence of these abuses as an argument against making any con- 
cessions whatever for the introduction of legitimate commerce, but also 
employs it as a reason for not preventing the state of lawlessness which 
has so long existed in Morocco, and for the continuance of the extensive 
Slave-trade still carried on within sight of Europe. 

In a country where there exists no law excepting the will of a 
despot, some substitute must be found for the security of the lives and 
property of traders, both native and European; and possibly the 
establishment of Mixed Tribunals, consular and native, which I had 
the honour to suggest in a letter to Zhe Times (see page 16 of the 
Report), may be the most efficient method of introducing a reign of law 
and order in a country where at present this does not exist. 

My Committee would, therefore, ask your Chamber to seriously 
consider whether the time has not now arrived for urging upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the importance of dealing with the question of 
opening up the immense resources of the great Empire of Morocco to 
legitimate commerce, and for instructing their Representative in that 
country, SIR CHARLES EUAN-SMITH, to press upon the Sultan the 
necessity of instituting those internal reforms, the lack of which 
renders his country a disgrace to civilisation. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient faithful servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
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The Future of Morocco. 


An INTERVIEW WITH THE BritrisH MINISTER AT TANGIER. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette, March 18th, 1892.) 


Ar such acrisis in Morocco as this, when Sir CHARLES Evan Smiru, our Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Tangier, is preparing to visit the SuLran oF Morocco at Fez, it is 
not surprising to find him diplomatically uncommunicative. However, as I happened 
to be visiting at the British Legation, I thought (writes a correspondent) that some 
account of the great Zanzibar diplomatist, with special regard to the general drift of 
his policy in Morocco, as far as it could be alluded to without indiscretion, might be 
very interesting at this moment to the readers of the Pa// Mall Gazette. Sir CHARLES 
came out of his study and joined Lady Evan SmirH and myself in her ladyship’s 
elegant boudoir. Indeed, the new British Legation—planned for poor Sir KirBy GREEN, 
the late Minister, but never inhabited by him—is certainly the most imposing building 
in Tangier. We must hope that it may become some day the material symbol of a 
real British supremacy in Morocco. Like so many great administrators, Sir EUAN SMITH 
lounged into the room with the air of a man who had nothing much to do, and began 
chatting on all sorts of trifles, at a time when I knew that he was up to his ears in 
work, receiving, all day long, wires and despatches, and beset with contradictory state- 
ments upon every question of importance from every conceivable quarter. In fact, 
at that moment he was “getting up” his Tangier, and mastering the perplexing 
problems with a celerity and firmness of grip which seem to have fairly knocked the 
wind out of more than one gasping Tangier diplomatist of the old school. Sir 
CHARLES Evan SMITH is the very type of a true Englishman, No nonsense about 
him—frank but cautious, hearty but not to be trifled with, full of real kindness, ready 
to hold his hand but ready also to strike, and strike decisively on occasion: a man, 
too, with inflexible principles—a rare enough commodity in these days in the 
diplomatic world. In a word, Sir CHARLES seems the very man—even if he had not 
his brilliant successes at Zanzibar to fall back upon—to inspire confidence at home and 
respect abroad. With the wary instinct of the experienced “special,” I began with 
recent and not coming events. “When you lately ordered the Zhunderer round to 
the Bay of Tangier, some people said that the situation had been exaggerated by the 
English press ; was there ever any real danger to the Europeans at Tangier ?” 
“Yes and no. This is what happened. The Bashaw, asall the world knows now, 
was unpopular : deservedly so, perhaps ; but that was no business of mine. At first 
I refused to interfere. I had no means of judging, and I did not judge. When it 
became evident that the neighbouring tribes would not submit to his taxation, I was 
urgently appealed to. Had matters been allowed to go on, the hill tribes might 
have entered Tangier and murdered the Spanish population, about 6,000. They 
would have done it not only because they hate the Spaniards, but in order to get the 
still more hated Bashaw into trouble with the Emperor and the Sultan, and cause his 
summary deposition. There was no force in Tangier to resist the Reefian hill 
tribes ; there zs no force in Tangier. The Reefians can muster in thousands, and they 
are well armed with rifles, There was no bluster about the ironclad—it was neces- 
sary to protect the Europeans who might have suffered in a general massacre of the 
Spaniards. When I sent for the Zhunderer the Sultan seemed to perceive that he had 
three courses open to him—(1) to depose the Bashaw; (2) to send an army to 
support him ; (3) to let him alone in Tangier and place the Reefian tribes under 
another Bashilik altogether. The Sultan acted promptly for once. He despatched an 
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armed force to Tangier to keep order, and deposed the obnoxious Bashaw. The thing 
was at an end (for the time being), and the Zhunderer and the other ironclads steamed 
out of the bay.” 

“ There has been a good deal of talk, Sir CHARLES, about the rival interests of 
France and England in Morocco, and some people, looking with a prophetic eye into 
the future, talk in a glib way of how Morocco will be cut up.” 

Sir CHARLES interrupted diplomatically with, “The dismemberment of Morocco 
is not on the ¢afis. French and English rival interests must not be talked of. France 
and England have common interests in opening up Morocco to trade. Our business 
is to get British capital into the Sultan’s Empire and allow it to work. We want him 
to see that he must open his ports—sell and buy with us, in short—allow us to settle 
and trade in his country. I should like him to feel that the immediate integrity and 
safety of Morocco are intimately associated with the free circulation of Bank of 
England notes.” 

“Pray why does his Majesty object?” “I am afraid we are somewhat to 
blame,” replied Sir CHaRLEs. “Our system of Consular protection, necessary no 
doubt in earlier times to ensure the personal safety of European traders, has become 
identified with a system by which the Sultan is robbed of his subjects and deprived of 
his dues. A protected subject cannot be sued in any court but the Consular court, 
which he has virtually paid to protect him ; he can sue the Sultan’s subjects for any 
claim, real or imaginary, and they are without redress ; and then a protected subject 
pays no taxes, whilst he has it in his power to fleece, under one pretext or another, 
those who do. The power has been much abused. Abolish protection, and the 
Sultan might be more ready to listen to reason. Of course,” added Sir CHARLEs, “a 
good deal can be done by checking protectionist abuses, and limiting the number of 
the protected, and, with the general consent of the Powers at Tangier, this has, to a 
great extent, been done.” 

“But what substitute would you suggest for protection?’ “United Courts of 
Appeal where Moor, Jew, and Christian would get fair hearing and redress. Years 
ago this was urged by Ion PERpIcaRIS, and he has never ceased to insist, in spite of 
adverse criticism, upon its feasibility.” 


[Years ago Messrs. J. V. CRawrorp and Cuas. H. ALLEN, when travelling 
in Morocco as a Deputation from the BRITISH AND ForEFIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, strongly urged the establishment of Mixed Tribunals upon Sir 
Joun Drummonp Hay, the then British Minister, and the Society has 
persistently supported this view ever since.—£d. Reporter. | 


“Things,” continued the Minister, “cannot go on as they are, even were it 
desirable. We can’t have a great corn and fruit growing country—rich in mines, in 
navigable rivers, in forestry, coal, gold, silver, copper—inhabited in parts by a 
magnificent fighting population, whose strength is now wasted in destroying one 
another and disintegrating the Empire. We cannot have this country locked up for 
ever—a constant danger to the peace and commerce of Europe. It is three or four 
days’ steam from England, with a corn market capable of underselling America by 
two days or less ; and because of the Sultan’s fiat, we can’t at the present moment 
buy a foot of ground, or build a house, or run a rail, or hang a wire, or even make a 
road outside Tangier. We don’t want to conquer or divide, but only to buy and sell. 
It is written as clear as any ‘ Mene, mene, tekel’ that in these days a country that will 
not trade with England, France, or America cannot live any more than you could live 
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in acook-shop with your mouth sewn up. Sweep away protection if you like—remove 


any real and flagrant grievance which the Sultan may have, but let him understand as 
soon as possible that the integrity or even the continuance of his Empire (or the 
friendship of England and France, which amounts to the same thing) means open 
ports in the north and west, and rails, roads, and wires everywhere else.” I was glad 
to gather from Sir CHARLES that English and Italian interests were tolerably solid, and 
that we need fear no kind of vexatious opposition in any petty details from that 
quarter. Italy has some good ironclads, which would at any time cut a pretty figure 
steaming side by side with the British squadron in the Mediterranean. Verbum sap. 


H. R. Hawelts. 








SlavesTrade on Red Sea Littoral. 

IN our last number we published an interesting extract from a letter of Mr. 
A. B. Wy ner, of Suakin, with which we have been favoured by his father, 
Mr. W. H. Wytpe, C.M.G., who has now kindly furnished us with still 
further details respecting the Slave-trade up to as recent a date as February 3rd 
of the present year. Mr. A. B. Wy LpE has been working, in concert 
with the Governor of Suakin, Captain HoLLep-Smitu, for the cultivation of 
the land, in which object the latter is deeply interested, indeed, so energetic 
is he in this work, that he has earned the soudriguet of “Gardener Pasha.’ 
Mr. WYLDE gives the satisfactory information that the Eastern Soudan has 
been cleared of hostilities, and commerce and cultivation can now be carried 
on without let or hindrance. This he very properly states is much better 
than fighting; “for whereas last year the Eastern Soudan consisted only of 
the radius of gun fire around the forts, now one can ride from Cairo to 
Massowah without interference.” He states that :— 

“ This is a distinct gain to civilisation and humanity, and when one takes into 
consideration that the Slave-trade was in full swing, and Slaves shipped, as one may say, 
in sight of Suakin, and now that it does not exist, this alone is enough to say that 
Colonel HoL_iep-Smitn’s policy and work is unique in the annals of Soudan History.” 

We trust that this state of things will be permanent, and that the Arabs 
of that district have at last found that legitimate commerce pays better than 
the trade in human flesh—a policy which we hope soon to see carried out in 
the Dominions of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 


Locusts. 

This part of Africa is not free from the locust swarms, which have devas- 
tated so many places in the northern provinces, and Mr. Wy pe’s letter 
contains a spirited account of the thirty-one days’ hard work when he was 
engaged in destroying these insect pests. He says that the heat from the 
fires used to burn them is very trying, and if the statement which we have 
seen somewhere be true, that an acre of land will sometimes contain over 
300,000,000 locusts, the work of destruction must involve a vast amount of 
labour. In spite of this, however, we are glad to note that the cotton crop is 
doing well, and that 500 to 600 acres in good condition would be ready for 
picking by the end of February. 
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Suneral of Ring FJa-Fa. 


WueN Ja-JA was living in banishment in the West Indies he wrote to us 
urging us to assist him in his efforts to be reinstated in his kingdom in 
Western Africa. In view of the reported Slave-raiding proclivities of that 
sable potentate we declined to interfere with what we considered a just and 
not very severe punishment. We now copy from the Liverpool Post a 
curious account of the funeral ceremonies observed on the occasion of his body 
being brought back to Opobo. We do this principally to point out the satis- 
factory result of the British sphere of influence on the West Coast, as shown 
in the abolition of the hideous custom of sacrificing Slaves to the manes of a 
dead king. What a contrast to the neighbouring country of Dahomey, still 
under native misrule, where some 10,000 Slaves are said to have been 
raided, to be sacrificed on the tomb of the late royal tyrant! If British 
influence can do this for Slaves in Western Africa, why cannot it procure 
the abolition of the /ega/ status of Slavery in the British protectorate of 
Zanzibar ? 

“His people urgently asked for his body, which there was much difficulty in 
obtaining, as he was buried in a place under Spanish jurisdiction, which does not 
permit the removal of the dead under a considerable interval. By the efforts and 
influence of the Consul-General of the Oil Rivers Protectorate, Major MacpDoNnaALD, 
this rule was set aside, and the steamer Benin brought the king’s remains to Opobo. 

“The body was in four cases, two of wood, one of tin, and one of lead. As soon 
as it was known the steamer had arrived all the chiefs of the town and district came 
with their followers in their big canoes, attired in their best, and with streamers and 
flags flying from their boats. The outer case was removed from the coffin, which was 
then wrapped in many folds of costly silk brocade, and placed ina large canoe, with 
Ja-Ja’s brilliant State umbrella erected over it, and guarded by two chiefs of his 
house. The big canoe then headed the crowd of others, and proceeded up the river. 
All native trade was stopped, and the last five weeks have been devoted to native 
‘plays,’ feasting, and dancing, and numbers of fowls and goats were killed for food. 
In the town and its neighbourhood continued cannon firing has gone on day and 
night, about 500 kegs of gunpowder being consumed in this way. On November 14th 
the final ‘great play’ took place, to which all the white residents on the river were 
invited. The town was decorated with numerous flags, the cannon and gun firing 
kept up, and native music, from tom-toms (drums hollowed out of tree trunks) and 
various strange instruments, was rendered, with vigour. Ja-Ja is buried within the 
courtyard of his palace, which stands in the centre of a square of small houses, and 
consists of a well-built wood house, having galleries fronted with glass. The room 
containing the vault in which lies the coffin was draped round with silk brocade, and 
hung with photographs and pictures of the late king, one large painting in oil being 
well executed. At one end of the room was a large mirror; at the other end a broad 
couch, on which reclined several of his wives, who have watched the body night and 
day since its arrival. 

“A Wire's GRIEF. 

“One of the wives is said not to have washed herself since Ja-Ja was deported, 
three years ago, as a sign of grief! The vault is cemented over, and at its head a plate 
of food and a large jar of rum stood, the latter of which every day had been poured 
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over the grave. Much tteasure is buried with the body. Time was when the lives of 
even 100 Slaves, openly sacrificed, would not have sufficed on such an occasion, that 
the spirit of the king might proceed on its journey with due state; but under the wise 
and firm government now existing this terrible custom has been abandoned. The 
funeral feast was laid in a large room adjoining the one containing the vault; and a 
long table, laid with white cloth, knives, forks, and glasses and (smérabile dictu !) 
dinner-napkins, supported a profusion of food. A splendid roast turkey was carved 
by the head chief, who, wise man, removed his most superfluous garment for the good 
work. There were roast and hoiled meats, yams, palm-oil ‘chop’ and ‘fu-fu,’ which 
latter is a dough-like substance made from pounded yam. The proper method of 
consuming this delicacy is to roll a piece into a ball the size of a hen’s egg, dip it into 
palm-oil ‘chop,’ open the mouth wide, shut the eyes, and—there you are. It is 
wholesome, and, as SAM WELLER remarked, ‘ wery filling.’ 


“SMASHING THE PLATES AND DISHES. 

“Large jars of ‘tombo,’ a native drink made from a species of palm tree, were 
handed round. A hospitable invitation to these good things was given by the chiefs, 
whose black followers crowded the sides of the room, and eagerly watched for portions 
of the feast handed them by their masters. When eating was done, then came the 
last ceremony—that of smashing upon the table all the plates and dishes used. 
Adjourning to seats under a large tree in the courtyard, the chiefs and their guests 
watched the ‘plays’ commence, to the accompaniment of vigorous and startling native 
music. Men dressed in grotesque costumes decorated with bells and rattling nut- 
‘shells, wearing headpieces of bullocks’ horns and goats’ hair, danced about, some on 
foot and others on stilts; processions of young men carrying swords and knives 
marched two abreast, contorting their bodies as they went, while troops of women 
and girls walked about singing funeral chants to Ja-Ja. The costumes of some of 
these damsels would be accurately described by saying that they ‘wore a string of beads 
and a genial smile.’ Another procession was formed by the daughters of Ja-Ja, and 
of some of the prominent chiefs, attired in English military and naval full dress, 
wearing gold epaulets and cocked hats, and having quantities of valuable pink coral 
strung round their persons. The music, drumming, dancing, and gun-firing were 
kept up all the day and the following night. In a short time will commence the 
-ceremony of installing the new head chief of Ja-Ja’s house.” 


Tripoli. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


WE have just received from an English gentleman, now in Tripoli, a letter, 
which completely confirms the statements made by Messrs. GurNEY and 
ALLEN in their late report respecting the Slave-trade at Benghazi, in the 
province of Tripoli. This gentleman did not even know of the visit paid by 
the Deputation of the ANTI-SLAveRY SociETy, and is, therefore, a perfectly 
independent witness. He says that an Englishman who has visited Benghazi 
regularly for some years informs him that the Slave-trade is continually 
carried on through that port, and this, of course, is in contravention of the 
treaty existing between Turkey and England, and is in violation of Turkish 
law. The same gentleman informs us that a very extensive caravan Slave- 
trade is carried on in the Upper Soudan, and that he believes nothing but 
the opening up of that country to legitimate commerce will ever put a stop 
to the desolating Slave raids that are there carried on. 
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Disturbances in Uganda. 


(FROM THE CoRRESPONDENT OF Zhe Standard.) 
ZANZIBAR, 19¢h April. 
In the war which is raging in the territory of Uganda, which is within the 
British sphere of influence in East Africa, the Catholic Party, headed by 
Kina M’wanea, has killed the most important Chieftain of the Protestant 
Party. : 

Captain Lucarp having interposed to restore order, the Catholics eventu- 
ally took to flight. The Algerian Mission was attacked, but was unable to 
avail itself of the protection offered by Captain LuGarp. 

The bishop, the priests, and a large following escaped to an island, where 
they were attacked by the Protestants, and a sanguinary conflict took place. 
Six priests, who were taken prisoners and roughly treated, were rescued by 
Lucarpb. The bishop and one priest escaped to Bikoba. 

Kine M’wanca has been deposed, and LuGarp nominated his successor. 

The final attack of the British East African Company’s forces on the 
Vitu stronghold is imminent. 

The Fhzlome/ is proceeding to Lamu, to-morrow, to await emergencies. 





Some of the London evening papers interpreted the short telegram 
respecting the deposition of M’wanGa, King of Uganda, to mean that Captain 
LuGarD had been nominated as his successor. We believe that this telegram, 
being deficient in short explanatory words, should probably be read that 
Captain LuGarp has nominated his (M’waNnGa's) successor, and we trust 
he has chosen a chieftain of a higher character than that of the cruel, 
ignorant son of the late Kinc M’resa, who, with all his faults, was a powerful 
ruler, 

We also sincerely trust that the report of Mr. De Winton’s death is 
incorrect. 


(From THE STANDARD, 26¢h April.) 
CAPTAIN LUGARD’S POSITION. 


(FRoM OUR CORRESPONDENT). 
ZANZIBAR, April 25. 


“Further reports from Uganda confirm the main details of the fighting there, as I 
telegraphed them to you last week. It would seem that for some time previous to the 
outbreak of hostilities, the Protestants had received large supplies of Snider rifles. 
Encouraged by the possession of these arms, they attacked the Catholics, but were at 
first repulsed, and compelled to retire on the fort. There Captain LuGARD came to 
their assistance with his Maxim guns, and after severe fighting and heavy casualties 
on both sides, succeeded in dispersing the Catholics. Mr, ASHE WINTON was killed. 

“ Bishop HEotH escaped to Duddov. He reports that large numbers of Catholics 
have been seized and sold as Slaves. . . 


“The Catholics and Mohammedans are massing their forces, with a view to 
renewing the attack on the fort. Whether Captain LuGarp will be able to hold his 
own or not depends entirely on how long his supplies of ammunition last. 


““Mr. GERALD Porrac has left for Vitu.” 
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SlavesRaiding in Ratanga. 


KATANGA, as our readers will have already seen, has lately come much before 
the public, owing to its supposed riches in gold and other metals. It lies 
just within the Congo territory, and almost upon the borders of the British 
South Africa Company’s provinces. For the past few years, Messrs, FRep. 
Arnot, C. J. Swan, and other members of the Garanganze Mission, have 
resided at Katanga, which is under the rule of M’stpr or M’sirI, as stated in 
our last number. From Le Mouvement Géographique, of April 3rd, we 
translate a few notes on the country of Katanga, and its powerful, but cruel, 
ruler, M’stpt. It appears that this chieftain originally came from Unyam- 
wezi, and was formerly a copper merchant. He has made frequent journeys 
in Eastern Africa, and has once been to Zanzibar. About 1850 he 
conquered the country round Katanga, and immediately began making 
razztas among the neighbouring tribes. In consequence of his conquests 
the people of Katanga have become a very mixed population, and the result 
of their intermarriages has formed a tribe possessing many excellent qualities, 
which distinguish them, not ouly in war and hunting, but also in the pursuit 
of agriculture, and other kinds of labour. They are also very willing to leave 
their country, and make excellent carriers and labourers. 

The following particulars of Slave-raiding, taken from Le Mouvement 
Geographique, are painfully interesting :— 3 

“Slave-raids on the Congo by Arab traders, and by negro kings on the Coast of 
Guinea, have often been described. Slave-hunting in Katanga is carried on with no 
less horror, and the chief organiser of these is old M’stp1. Five articles of commerce 
are exported from Katanga, namely, copper, ivory, salt, india-rubber, and, above all, 
Slaves. M’stv1 obtains his Slaves by wholesale raids, which are carried on throughout 
the neighbouring countries—east, west, south, and north. These countries are 
incessantly swept by armed bands, who devastate and depopulate the land. The 
villages are burnt, all the men are beheaded, whilst the women and children are 
carried off into captivity. A boy, in Katanga, costs four fathoms of cloth, worth about 
two francs in Europe ; a young girl, thirty to forty fathoms, or ten to twelve francs ; 
and a woman, five to six francs. The greater part of these human cattle are sold to 
the merchants of Bihé, and to the Arabs of the East Coast. Before arriving at their 
destination there is a fearful loss of life. The mortality amongst Slaves is, however, 
quite as great amongst those who remain the, private property of M’srp1, who, like all 
negro chiefs, is a sanguinary despot. His house is surrounded by a fence, each stake 
of which is surmounted by a human head. Mr. Swan has often seen there heaps of 
recently decapitated heads, both of men and women. M’strt’s wives, who may be 
counted by hundreds, are constantly decimated on the most frivolous pretexts, 
generally a question of fetish. The arrival and establishment of Europeans in this 
country should gradually put.a stop to these horrors,” 


. MR. FRED ARNOT. 


WE regret to learn that. our Corresponding Member, Mr. Frep. ARNOT, of 
the Garenganze Mission, is still at Bihé, seriously indisposed, and unable to 
proceed to Katanga. He would probably have to return to Europe. 
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The Prosperity of Egypt. 


THE financial report for the past year shows such a marked advance in the 
prosperity of Egypt, that few can venture to assert that the English 
occupation has not benefited, to an almost incalculable extent, the people of 
that country. We desire to call attention to the following undeniable marks 
of progress, which distinguish the rule of the late KHEprve, influenced as he 
wisely allowed himself to'be by the statesmanlike counsels of His Excellency 
Sir Evetyn Barine, Colonel Sir Corin Scorr-MoncrieFF, and others, and 
which are well epitomised in a striking editorial article in Zhe Zzmes of the 
23rd February, from which we make the following extract. These reforms, 
inter alia, comprise the abolition of the S/ave-trade, the abolition of the 
Kourbash and other forms of cruel oppression, including the Corvee or forced 
labour system, a tyrannical form of domestic Slavery ; and the establishment 
of a vast network of irrigation, which will probably, in a short time, bring to 
every portion of the land the life-giving influences of the sweet waters of the 
Nile. We venture to think that few countries can show so goodly a record 
of administrative ability in so short a time. Such victories as these are on a 
higher plane than conquest by arms, and will doubtless be more enduring. 


“But whatever may be the exact mean between laudable financial effort and 
immediate relief to the cultivators, it is impossible for the most factious opponent to 
deny that both aims have been pursued with singular and conspicuous success. This 
year's reductions will bring up the remissions of taxation during the last four years to 
something like £800,000 per annum, which is a handsome percentage of the total 
imposts. But direct remissions are of less importance than measures for increasing 
the money-making power and generai prosperity of the fellaheen. These have been 
enormously stimulated by the reconstruction of the entire irrigation system, which 
we have effected at a minimum of cost. Egypt was steadily sinking into hopeless 
bankruptcy when we undertook the task. Her choked canals meant the asphyxiation 
of the people. We have vastly increased both the irrigated area and the efficiency of 
its irrigation. We have carried out at the same time a moral work, without which 
the physical improvement would have come to little. We have broken down the 
System of oppression and corruption under which the wealthy and ‘official classes 
starved the lands ‘of their poorer neighbours in order to enrich themselves. That was 
no easy task, for it aroused all the worst passions of the whole governing class- 
accustomed to the most narrow-minded tyranny. It has been accomplished, however, 
and in another decade we shall have a new set of local magnates, accustomed to seek 
their prosperity in irrigation equally open to all. Upon the maintenance of an 
irrigation system, at once thorouglily efficient and impartially administered, it 1s not 
too much to say.that the whole prosperity of Egypt depends, Nor must it be for- 
gotten that we have abolished the Kourdash and the Corvée. We have taught the 
brokendown victim of centuries of oppression to look his old tyrants in the face, and 
to assert his dignityas aman. In that moral revolution lie the germ and the guarantee 
of.an indefinite progress, such as no merely physical causes could permanently assure 
to a nation of Slaves.” . 
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On the Duty of Promoting the Fmmediate and 
Complete Abolition of Slavery. 


EXTRACT FROM STATEMENT PUBLISHED IN 1845 BY THE BRITISH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


“ UNDER this criminal system, multitudes of the African race have been 
murdered and enslaved, and millions of that race and its descendants are yet 
retained within its iron grasp, and the important question arises, ‘ How is it 
to be dealt with?’ Our reply is brief and plain, If you have the power, 
‘ Abolish it immediately and completely’; if you have not the power, ‘ Seek 
its immediate and entire abolition.’ Accept no excuse for delay. Allow of 
no apology for its continuance. SLAVERY IS A SIN AGAINST GOD, AND OUGHT 
THEREFORE TO BE INSTANTLY ABANDONED AND ABOLISHED. To maintain any 
other doctrine were treason against the Most High, and an outrage on every 
principle of sound morals, for no modification of Slavery can alter or destroy 
its original and essential iniquity, and no amelioration of its character can 
justify its existence. 

“ But it may be said that Slavery is the creature of law, and what the 
law makes property zs property. This is the plea of the Slave-holder, but we 
utterly repudiate and deny the impious assumption. The laws of nature and 
of Gop are paramount and universal, and we assert that no legislative body, 
however constituted, possesses the moral competency to condemn by law the 
innocent to suffer punishment, to convert robbery into justice, or to make 
men property. On this plea also the Slave-holder rests his right to 
compensation, in the event of emancipation, and, unhappily, a few think 
him entitled to it. In the mouth of the poor Slave, who has become the 
victim of this unrighteous law, the plea were just, for who shall compensate 
him for the years he has toiled under the coercion of the whip, for his 
children sold away to strangers, and for the debasement and cruelty to which 
he has been subjected. But, however the question of compensation may be 
disposed of, it is clear that the freedom of the Slave ought not to depend on 
its payment. His claim to be considered in this great matter is ‘prior in 
time, paramount in title, and superior in equity’ to that of the Slave-holder. 
Liberty, immediate, absolute, unconditional liberty, is his right, and to deny 
him this is sovereign injustice.” 








~ Polynesia. 


ALLEGED SLAVE TRAFFIC FROM THE POLYNESIAN ISLANDS. 


THE steamer Monserrat is sailing from San Francisco for the Gilbert Islands. Thence 
she will take a cargo of natives, who are to be set to work upon some coffee farms in 
Guatemala, It is suspected that these labour contracts point to a traffic in Slaves.— 
Reuter, New York, April 18. 
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Parliamentary, 
Howse or Commons, April 4th. 
Tue Nyassa SLAVE-TRADE. 


Mr. ALFRED E, PEeasE asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
any despatches had been received from Commissioner. JoHNSTCN detailing his opera- 
tions against the Slave-trade on Lake Nyassa both at MaKansiLa’s and M’ponpa’s 
towns, 

Mr. J. W. LowrHer.—No despatches of the character referred to have been 
received from Mr. JouHnston. There is reason to believe that. two at least of his 
despatches have miscarried. Yesterday, however, we received a telegram from 
Consul-General JoHNsron, dated Zomba, March 8, stating that he had just received 
news from Mr. K1nG at Fort Johnston (opposite M’ponpa’s). His reason for attacking 
ZARAFI was that the latter had recommenced Slave raids against the people on the 
river Shiré, with the assistance of a large caravan of Slaves from Kilwa, on the east 
coast, One Zanzibari is reported killed and—(unfortunately the number is omitted) 
of the Indian troops ; Mr. K1nG and six men were wounded, Commander KEan, 
of Her Majesty’s gunboat Herald, had gone to take command at Fort Johnston, and 
reported on March 3 that all was well there and that M’ponpa was thoroughly loyal. 
His orders were to remain only on the defensive. It appears that on ZaRarFt’s side 
thirty-two men were killed, including seven or eight of the Kilwa traders, his brother 
Kuamis1, and his Swahili Councillor BArRGHAsH. In spite of the fact that our men 
were repulsed no attempt had been made by ZaraFI to follow up his advantage, and 
he had retired to the hills. There was no trouble in the district anywhere but at the 
south-eastern end of Lake Nyassa. Everywhere else there was peace, and trade was 
increasing. (Hear, hear.) 


THE East AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 

Mr. ALFRED E, Pease asked the First Lord of the Admiralty what was the 
number of Her Majesty’s ships employed in the Slave-trade suppression service on 
the East Coast of Africa. 

Lorp G. Hamitton said :—All of Her Majesty’s ships on the East Coast of 
Africa are in possession of warrants, and have full authority to act in the suppression 
of the Slave-trade. In the neighbourhood of Zanzibar and Pemba there are three 
third-class cruisers, on the rivers Zambesi and Shiré two steamers, at Aden and the 
neighbourhood one third-class cruiser, and in the Persian Gulf one third-class cruiser. 
I may, however, observe that these vessels have other duties to perform besides the 
suppression of the Slave-trade. 


The late Dr. Junker. 


Dr. WILHELM JUNKER, whose death was recently announced by our Berlin Corre- 
spondent, was a man entitled to the highest rank among the modern explorers of 
Africa. He must be classed with ScHWEINFURTH and NacutTiIGAL so far as the 
scientific results of his many years’ wanderings are concerned. Though he did a good 
deal of pioneer work, his main object was to study the people of the countries in 
which he sojourned, and to collect specimens of their plants and animals, as well as 
articles of ethnological interest. From 1875 to 1886 Dr. JUNKER was, with one or 
two brief visits to Europe, almost continuously in Africa. The great field of his 
explorations, from Khartoum as a basis, was the vast area watered by the western 
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feeders of the Nile, merging, almost insensibly, into the northern basin of the Congo, 
JUNKER had such exceptional opportunities of becoming familiar with all the features 
of this wide region ; he did his travelling so leisurely, and he was so competent, well 
trained, and eager an observer that the volumes describing his travels (now being 
published in German and English) are a mine of information of high value—to 
be compared, indeed, with the ‘works of the two travellers we have mentioned. 
One of the greatest services rendered by Dr. JUNKER to the geography of 
Africa was the important contributions he made to a knowledge of the com- 
plicated hydrography of the region interlaced with the upper tributaries of 
the Nile and the Congo. For years a curious problem perplexed geographers 
—as to whether ScHWEINFURTH’s Wellé, as it was called, flowed north-west 
to Lake Chad, and south-west to the Congo. SCHWEINFURTH himself believed in the 
former theory, and so did Dr. JuNKER, until his third visit to the Wellé. At an early 
period of his travels he struck the river high up in its course, at several points, and 
it seemed to him that its north-western tendency must ultimately send it to the 
Shari, the principal feeder of Lake Chad. In 1883, however, JUNKER, found the 
Wellé, a broad river with many islands, as far west as 22° 4o' E. long., and 4° N. lat. 
This shook his belief in SCHWEINFURTH’Ss theory ; and the subsequent explorations of 
GRENFELL and VAN GELE, from the Congo up the Mobangi, proved that the latter and 
the Wellé were the same. JUNKER was pursuing his work when the Mahdist rising 
broke out. He took refuge with Emin Pasua, and, in 1886, managed to reach 
Zanzibar and Cairo, by Lake Victoria. It will be remembered that at the time Mr. 
STANLEY started on the relief expedition, Dr. JuNKER'’s name was intimately associated 
with Emin’s. He came to England in 1887, and appeared .in May of that year before 
the Royal Geographical Society, which conferred upon JUNKER one of its much- 
coveted gold medals.—TZhe Times. 








The Brussels AntieSlavery Conference. 


Ir is with feelings of great pleasure, but certainly without any surprise, that 
we are now able to chronicle the ratification of the General Act of the 
Brussels Conference by the United States of America, France, and Portugal, 
so that there is now no further hitch in the proceedings. It only remains for 
the Powers to see that the provisions of the Act are faithfully carried out, and 
in doing this England ought certainly to take the lead. 


“ THE Senate of the United States, on January 11th, ratified the Commercial Treaty 
with the Congo Free State and the Brussels Convention, relating to the African 
Slave-trade. The faiiure of the Senate to take actionin the matter of the Anti- 
Slavery Convention until now was caused by the reluctance of a number of Senators 
to recognise the justice of the partition of Africa among the nations of the world. 
Mr. CHANDLER gave forcible utterance to this sentiment when the. treaty was 
under consideration last year, and again at the beginning of the present session he 
introduced an amendment to the Ratification Act, then under consideration, disclaim- 
ing, on the part of the United States, any approval of the wisdom, expediency, or 
lawfulness of protectorates in Africa. There was no substantial objection to the 
treaty on other grounds, and it has thus been ratified, the views of the Senators who 
sided with Mr. CHANDLER being recognised, in so far as the terms of Mr. CHANDLER'S 
amendment were adopted as part of the Act of Ratification. The American ratifica- 
tion did not amount to much anyway, but it is just as well that the matter has been 
settled pleasantly.” ; 
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May Meetings. 
EXETER HALL. 


May MEETINGS took their rise about the end of the eighteenth century, at the same 
time as the newly-awakened Evangelical Party began to organise itself more com- 
pletely. England was beginning to feel the movement of a new life in its midst, and 
new agencies were started for the reform of society. Schools were established, Anti- 
Slavery societies formed, and many of the great religious associations commenced. 
A few master-minds at Clapham led the new movement, and in the natural order of 
events London became recognised as its headquarters. In spite of the keen satire of 
SYDNEY SMITH and the coarse invectives of THEODORE Hook it flourished greatly. A 
company was formed to build a larger meeting place, a piece of land was secured in 
Exeter Street, Strand, in 1829, on a ninety-nine years’ lease, and a couple of years 
afterwards the new hall was ready for use. It was named Exeter Hall, and at once 
became recognised as the headquarters of militant Evangelicalism. 


Not long after it was opened one of the most affecting scenes ever witnessed 
within its walls took place. A great meeting of delegates of the Anti-Slavery Party 
from various parts of England and the Continent was being held, when JosEPH 
STURGE informed the assembly that CLARKSON, the pioneer of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment, would come in and say a few words; but he begged that there might be no 
loud applause, as, owing to CLARKsON’s old age and his many infirmities, the excite- 
ment might prove injurious. Very soon the old man came in, grey and bent, leaning 
on STURGE’s arm. Amidst almost breathless silence he advanced to the middle of the 
convention, and spoke in plain, solemn words, urging all present to fight the hated 
traffic till death. The old man’s looks, the remembrance of what he had done for the 
cause, and the pathetic simplicity of his words were too much for the audience. The 
women, unable to restrain their feelings, burst into tears, and even the men could 
hardly keep themselves from cheering or weeping. ‘Never did I witness, in life or 
in the drama,” says Haypon, the painter, “so deep, so touching, so pathetic an effect 
produced on any great assembly by the few unaffected, unsophisticated, natural, and 
honest words of this aged and agitated person.” 


During the next few years the platform of Exeter Hall was held by men of the 
most opposite parties. PRINCE ALBERT, DAN O’CoNNELL, and Lorp BrouGHam all 
found themselves drawn there to fight the Anti-Slavery movement ; while the best 
speakers, both in Church and Dissent, were induced to take part in the proceedings. 
held there.—£cho. 


[It would be a pity. to in any way destroy the interest of the anecdote 
related above, but we are bound to state that the reception of the Venerable 
Tuomas CLarkson, then over 80 years of age, took place in Freemasons’ 
Hall, on the 12th June, 1840. This meeting forms the subject of Haynon’s 
great picture of the Anti-Slavery Convention, presented to the nation by the 


BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, in 1880, and now hanging in 
the National Portrait Gallery at the Bethnal Green Museum.—£d. Reporter. | 
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Slavery in Swaziland. 


In the recent actions-at-law in the case of the two little black boys, GooToo 
and INyoKWANA, it was contended on the part of the Respondent that there 
was no Slavery in South Africa, and in the printed Report, page 33, Mr. 
CAMPBELL, in his Affidavit on behalf of Mr. THorBuRN, stated “ there ts no 
such thing as Slavery, or approach thereto, in Swaziland ; nor would tt be 
posstble to inttiate tt there.” 


The Dazly Graphic of 23rd April, 1892, publishes a letter from a gentle- 
man in Johannesburg, which proves incontestably that the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society was perfectly justified when it stated that there was Slavery in 
Swaziland, and it is very fortunate for the two little boys that Mr. JusTIcr 
STIRLING accepted the evidence of the Society, and refused to allow Gootoo 
and Inyokwana to be carried back into Swaziland. 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ DaiLy Grapuic.” 


Sir,—We hear of strange things in the Transvaal. It does not appear credible to 
those who are quietly pursuing ordinary avocations in this busy Johannesburg that 
they are within easy distance of existing Slavery—that even here it is quite easy and 
not uncommon to send to Delagoa Bay an order for one or many native girls, and 
have that order promptly executed at prices ranging from £5 to £15 a head, according 
to age, appearance, and so forth. True, they are not Slaves by law in the Transvaal, 
and could not be legally detained as such, but when a native woman is carried away 
from her tribe by force and handed over to her purchaser she is unacquainted with 
her legal rights, and equally with the way to enforce them. She is, therefore, to all 
intents and purposes, still a Slave. The portrait I send with this letter is of a girl 
who was thus bought, her price being only 50s. The following is her history :— 
Her purchaser (Mr. , of Johannesburg,) was travelling in Swaziland, which 
adjoins Delagoa Bay, and came to a store, where he found the child ill-treated and 
beaten as being a thoroughly useless property. Her owner had bought a young 
woman for £15, and this child for 50s, to wait upon her ; but the woman took fever 
and died, and the child became useless and an encumbrance. Mr, seeing this, 
and how badly she was treated, and remembering his own family’s requirements, 
offered to purchase the girl at cost price. A bargain was struck, the cheque paid, and 
the child was forthwith escorted to her new owner’s abode, where she has lived ever 
since, principally employed as nursemaid, Of course, she knows now she is not a 
Slave, but she is, in her opinion, quite one of the family. Should anyone speak of 
her or to her as a “ nigger,” she fires up and says she is no nigger, but “ Miss Topsey 
.’ I may add, by the way, that the female children and women of the prisoners 
taken by hostile tribes are not put to death as the men are, but are preserved in order 
to supply the constant demand for them.—Yours faithfully, 








Johannesburg. JosePH FREEMAN. 
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AntieSlaverp Lectures. 
WOODFORD. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE.—At the Ray Lodge Congregational Church, on 
Sunday evening, March 6th, the Rev. G. H. Groprns, at the invitation of the BririsH 
AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOcIETY, delivered a lecture on “Slavery and the Siave- 
Trade of To-day.” Above the platform were the last written words of Davip 
LIVINGSTONE (subsequently engraved upon his tomb in Westminster Abbey): “ All I 
can add in my loneliness is, may Heaven's rich blessing come down on every one who 
will help to heal the open sore of the world.” Beneath this were the words: 
“Remember them that are in bonds ”’—( Hebrews xiii., 3). In addition to these were a 
large map of Africa, sketches of incidents in African Slave marches, portrait and 
autograph of LIVINGSTONE, a huge Slave yoke from Central Africa, and which had been 
used at the International Council in Brussels, in 1890, and an Arab Slave whip, made 
of hippopotamus hide, The rev. gentleman said it was a common idea that Slavery 
was abolished, whereas it existed in various forms in different parts of the world : 
China, Hong Kong, Queensland, the Bahamas, Madagascar, Polynesia, the Straits 
Settlements, Siam, San Francisco, and Dahomey. Coming to Africa, he said the path 
opened by LIvINGSTONE in the “ Dark Continent” was being closed by Slavery, the 
lives lost by the Slave-trade being more than one million annually. Passiag on, the 
rev. gentleman gave a graphic description of the fiendish atrocities of the Slave- 
traders, and the horrors of the Middle Passage, and pointed out what the ANnrTI- 
SLAVERY Society had done by co-operating with the American <Abolitionists in 
securing the emancipation of the negro, besides using its influence successfully for 
the suppression of Slavery in Cuba, Brazil, and Egypt, in addition to which it 
arranged the International Conference of 1890, although he regretted that its 
provisions were rendered a dead letter by the action of the French with regard to 
their flag. Brighter days were also dawning on the Zambesi and at Zanzibar, owing 
to the action of the Society. To destroy the Slave-trade they must support that 
noble Society, construct railways, increase the number of vice-consuls, prove that 
free labour was more lucrative than Slave labour, abolish Slavery, increase the number 
and vigilance of cruisers, enforce conventions, place steamers on the inland lakes, 
introduce legitimate commerce, and use free-grown instead of Slave-grown produce. 
In closing an eloquent discourse, the speaker said “emancipation” must be their 
watchword, and he appealed to his hearers not to be recreant to their fathers’ past. 

Ray LopGe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—There was a very full attendance of 
the members of the Social Guild, on Monday evening, March 7th, when, as previously 
arranged, the president (Rev. GEORGE H. GIDDINs) answered numerous questions put 
to him upon the subject he had dealt with on the previous evening in his lecture on 
“Slavery and the Slave-Trade of To-day.” The conversation, in which questions 
were put and answered, elicited much further information upon the subject of present- 
day Slavery in Africa and elsewhere.— Woodford Times. 








Obituary. 
SIR LEWIS PELLY, M.P. 

WE regret to record the sudden death, in his 68th year, of Lieut.-General 

Sir Lewis Petty, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., M.P., which occurred at Falmouth, on 

the 22nd April. The Honourable Member for Hackney has had a useful and 

active career, having entered the service of the Honourable East India 
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Company in 1841. He acted as Persian interpreter during the expedition of 
1857, and was Secretary of Legation in Persia, besides serving on a Special 
Mission from 1859 to 1861. In 1861-2 he was Political Agent and Consul at 
Zanzibar, where, of course, he was closely connected with the efforts made by 
England for the suppression of the Slave-trade ; and after serving as Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf for about ten years, he was selected to accompany 
Sir BaRTLE FRerE, in November, 1872, on his mission for the suppression of 
the Slave-trade on the East Coast of Africa. 


In another column of this number of the Reporter will be found copy of 
what we believe to have been the last speech delivered by Sir Lewis PELLY 
in the House of Commons. It is in connection with the late debate on the 
proposed grant for a survey for the Mombasa-Nyanza Railway, and was 
spoken on the 4th of March of this year. This is not, however, the only 
important utterance of Sir Lewis Petty in the House of Commons in 
support of the Anti-Slavery cause, for when, on the 26th March, 1889, Mr, 
SypNnEy Buxton, M.P., introduced his Motion for an Address to the Queen, 
praying Her to call together an Anti-Slavery Conference of the Powers, he 
was supported by the late Honourable Member for Hackney, in a short but 
impressive speech, in which he laid great stress upon a point which the ANTI- 
Savery Society has always held to be the only effective method of stopping 
the Slave-trade—namely, the abolition of Slavery itself. On that occasion— 


Sir L. Petty said, that whatever differences of method might exist on this question, 
they were all agreed that Slavery was a great evil, and they all felt that this country 
should do its best to put a stop toit. This evil pervaded two continents, and it was 
by no means clear that this country was of itself able to destroy it. We had done 
what we could in the past, and Her Majesty’s ships had watched Slavers on the coast 
generation after generation. He knew from his official experience in that part of the 
world that in 1861 this country used to be assured that if it only persevered in its 
policy a few years longer the Slave-trade would be extinguished. Yet in 1889 we 
were told that the trade was becoming more extensive every year. All the force that 
England could bring to bear would be inadequate to cope with this Slave question. 
The traffic was carried on, from eighteen or twenty degrees of south latitude, along 
the whole coast of Africa, and as far as Kurrachee on our Indian frontier. By all 
means let there be a conference ; but there was a third course, and that was—in this 
question, as in other questions, the supply followed the demand, and as long as this 
‘demand existed, from the Indus to the Mediterranean Sea they would have the Slave- 
trade. (Hear, hear.) He had seen a great deal of it himself. The point was to 
eradicate the demand. (Hear, hear.) If Persia, Arabia, and Turkey instituted some 
law under which Slavery would cease, they would achieve a great deal, but unless 
Persia was much altered since he had the honour of living there for some vears he did 
not think they would be successful. If only one Power held aloof, say France, the 
work would be carried on in the dhows, and the price of Slaves would be enhanced. 
Moreover, he doubted whether they would be able to get those countries to carry out 
any promise they might make as to eradicating Slavery so long as they maintained 
their present mood, Reference had been made to the SULTAN oF Muscat with whom 
he had communicated hundreds of times, and it was said the time was opportune. 
Well, any time was opportune for stopping the Slave-trade. Of one thing he was 
sure—they would not succeed by brute force on the coast of Africa. He remembered 
going to the SULTAN oF ZANzIBAR, a friend of his, and he replied, “I will do all I can. 
I will cut off my right hand for you ; but I am sure if I abolish the traffic I shall not 
be safe in my harem.” 





MRS. ANNA H. RICHARDSON. 


WE regret to record the death, at a very advanced age, of this veteran in 
the Anti-Slavery cause, who for more than 60 years had taken an active 
interest in the work of emancipation throughout the world, and had been a 
steady supporter of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
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The British and Foreign ree Society. 





Subsctibeions and Donations. 
1891. 
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Adams, Arthur... we berate 


Ainger, Miss (In. Memoriam Gen. 


Gordon)... I 
Albright, J. M. I 
Alexander,. Edward I 
Alexander, Joseph G. “a2 
Alexander, Mrs. F. dew dail. 
Alexander, The Misses... bbe. 4/9 
Allen, A. J., Hampstead . - 


Allen, Miss Mary L., Sianied - 
Allen, Miss aniston, Hampstead __,, 


Allen, Joseph (7reasurer) iw 8 
Allen, Mrs. Joseph... cue boot /8 
Allen, Frank. Alexandria oe 
Allen, The Misses M. & L., 
Liskeard ... sai ons a 
Allen, W. Clarkson ins “a. te 
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Armfield, Joseph ... ove a; 
Atkinson, Mrs... on a 


Backhouse, J., & Sons 

Backhouse, Miss 

Backhouse, M. , 

Backhouse, T. W. ... ets 
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Barker, Miss, two years ... “ 
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Binyon, Mrs. 

Birmingham Ladies’ News Friend 

Society ( of Mrs. ¥. Cadbury)... 25 

Bogg, J. S. oad oes wn a 

Boulton, Mrs. F. A. obs wm. 

Brady, Mrs. H. 

Braithwaite, Mrs. ... 

Brewin, Mrs. S. ad ww 

Brooke, Miss E. ... eee w . § 
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Brown, Henry 
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Brown, W. W. and Mrs. ... caer 
Burlingham, Henry eee eco, 8 
Burlingham, Misses on ig ie 
Burtt, Jonathan... oad as 38 
Bush, Miss... tei wie we. Zl 


Bush, Miss C. ows et ae 


| Butler, Lord James one was i 4 
Bk ae eee 


Buxton, T. Fowell, Esq.—Easneye 20 
Buxton, Rev. B. Fowell ... or a 
Buxton, Miss on ioe “a4 


Cadbury, Misses ... e I 
Canterbury Gleaners’ Union (per 


Miss A. M. Fremantle) .. I 
Carpenter, Rev. R.L.... ee | 
Chalkley, H.G. ... ove oo 
Charlton, Mrs. I 
Ciark, James ‘ni iis atin sani 
Clarke, Miss I 
Colfox, Mrs. 2 
Colfox, W 2 
Compton, Rev. Ww. C. I 
Cooper, Mrs. Joseph is 
Cooper, Sidney I 
Cooper, S., & Co. ... 2 
Copeland, Mrs. I 
Cotton, C. ... I 
Crowley, Frederick I 
Crowley, Mrs. ... eee I 
Cust, Dr. R. N. I 
Davies, Stuart... ois ia % 
Dimsdale, Miss... ewe ide og 
Doveton, F. B. ... on oun tim 


Edwards, F. A. ... oot ie 
Elliott, Miss Mary... oo omit a 
Ellis, Miss H. awe a side ok am 
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Felkin, R. W. (M.D.)_—... 
Felkin, Mrs. M. ... ove 
Fison, E. H. ons 
Forster, Mrs. W. E. 
Fowler, Mrs. Henry . 
Fox, G. H. ... sn deo 
Fox, J. H. 

France, Mrs. dee ote 
Frank, J. 

Mey, Fo J. ass sai 

Fry, Lord Justice ... 

Fry, Miss ... 

Fry, Miss E. W. 

Fry, J. Storrs 


Gamlen, Miss 
Garratt, Rev. Canon 
Gayner, John 
Gibbins, Miss M. ... 
Gill, Samuel 
Glover, John 


Goldsmid, Sir F. J., K.C. S. I. 


Grace, A. R. 
Green, R. V. 
Grimwade, E. 
Grubb, Mrs, J. 
Gurney, Henry 


Hack, Daniel P. 

Hack, Misses 

Harris, Theodore ... 
Harrison, Edward ... 
Harrison, Mrs. Smith 
Harvey, W. = 
Head, Henry, & Co. 
Heaton, Miss 

Hill, Frederick . 
Hoare, Samuel G. (M.P.)... 
Horniman, John 


Jermyn, Miss E. 
Jukes, Rev. J. Hordern 
Jukes, Mrs., Australia 


Kemp, Caleb R. 
Kemp, Miss 
King, M. J.... 
Kitching, J. N. 


Leonard, Mrs. & Miss 
Letchworth, Miss E. 
Letchworth, T. 
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Lindley, Miss... * ws 
Littleboy, Richard... . ... 
Lowther, Sir Charles, Bart. 
Lury, S. H.... ees ose 


McCaig, R. S. a ose 
Macfarlan, J. 44 
Mackenzie, Mrs. Colin 


Manning, His Eminence Cardinal. 


Marriott, Miss E. ... 
Marriott, Miss 

Massey, Stephen 

Meredith, J.... eae dee 
Mennell, H..Tuke ... .... 
M.N. en vie ov 
Moir, J. W. ob 


Moncrieff, Sir C. Scott, K.C.M. G. 


Morgan, Miss M. Grace 
Morrell, W. W. 


Napier, Miss ose 
Newbald, J. . 


Newcastle, Rt. Rev. the Bishop , 


Nichol, Mrs. E. Pease 
O'Neill, Rev. A. 


Paget, Miss E. S. 

Payne, J. A. Lagos. 

Pease, Arthur pn 
Pease, Sir J. W., Bart., M. P. 
Pease, The Misses ose oF 
Pickering, H. 

Pim, Miss 

Porus Baptist Church, temiited 
Prideaux, Mrs. E. B. 
Priestman, E. 

Priestman, F., J.P. . 
Priestman, J. 

Probyn, J. W. 

Proctor, J. W. 

Pumphrey, J. H. 

Pumphrey, Miss C.... nee 
Pumphrey, Mrs. Stanley ... 
Pye-Smith, Arnold... 


Ransome, Alfred 

Reckitt, Francis 

Rhodes, Rev. J. 
Richardson, H. M “ 
Richardson, Mrs. Anna H. 
Richardson, J. E. 
Richardson, J. N. 
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Ls. d. Pe ee 

Richardson, W. __... coos ene) gio Ge | Deumant,.H. vik ons oon’. Etomee% 
Rowntree, John __... be -s yy 10 y | Thistlethwaite, Mrs. H. ... ééc AB Bary 
Rowntree, Joseph ... _ «ss 2 49 9 | Thomas, Mrs. G, oe a oe 
Rowntree, Wm... at ee I I y | Thomas, Sater: ad go}'*: 
Thompson, Charles aa! jeg 





Salters’ Company, The - 3 8 » | fhompson,R. ... p . wa" ae 
Sargeant, Miss... 0 ose ssp TO. gg | Thorpe, Fr... ere nse tee «TO 
Satow, Mrs. Theodor... ... 2 2 4, | Tremenheere, Mrs. wee tee gg TS ny 
Satow, His Excellency, Ernest, Tweedy, C... ccs saw tee "yy TO 

C.M.G., Montevideo Bis'f 
Scott, Miss... I ,, | Vigne, H., & Sons, ser A. ¥. Allen 5 5 0 


Sewell, J. S. one ese 
Shackleton, Mrs. ... ooo 
Shewell, Miss siti be 
Simpson, Alfred... one ot 
Smart, D. S. oa ane ‘ie 


Waterfall, Wilson ... ons beet lf Eos telahe 
Weld, Mrs... ve enn oT tbe ci 
| Westcombe, Tienes in ace seit Mich 

Whitehouse, Rev. J. O. ... bid 54 Bh 


or a ee ee en | 
~~ 
ed 
~ 
= 


iS) 
~ 
wy 


” ” 
Smeal, J. G. oss én s+ 97 IO y | Wiles, Miss... “St sees Bf Bin Bash 
Sclomon, Lewis ... ies “+ 9 10 yy | Williams, A. am uA wilt eee 


Southall, J. T. “+ one eve = 9 TO 5 | Wilson, C. ... — “Ss de neil 





Sowerbutts, E.... = «+ 9 10 6 | Wilson, John we oh sae <iseg OM 
Spence, A. H. see ste vo «6d ET ot | Wilson, J. W. a oni abt, DOSER 
Spence, P., & Sons ote ve TF IT yy | Wilson, Mrs. dina pom vob tlt sgt BO4 
Stone, Mrs. C. = » » | Wilson, W.S. — ... a ie: B- tee 
Sturge, Miss C. , + I I 45 | Wippell,C. S. ce RE Peete 
Sturge, Robert F. ... aie ope i 0.6 Womersley, Miss ter Se Se 
Sturge, Walter... (s '; -ee e eeee ue De 
Sturge, William... aie Te sie Say 
Yarborough, Rev. J. Cooke (two 

Tanner, Samuel ... pan od Y rene |b years) ... si awe ati! Witeinnd 
Taylor, Misses A.& E. ... «sy 10. 6 | Yarborough, ie. ais ea ee 


Collected by Mr. FREDERICK C. Banks, Travelling and Financial Agent. 


8638 | Atul 

A. B. C. in ask » 10 ,, | Browne, Mr. G. B.... ese ove 1 abt 

“AFriend” .... ae seo soy: | Browne, Mrs. S. W. witthe 
| 


I 

Allen, Mr. E. R. ... si we IE 4, | Buchanan, T. R., M.P. wits 
Allen, Mr. H. J. ... wal oveii SC. | Bykes, Mim... oop ott Oe ree 

5 


Anon, hae eee teen aan | Calder, Mrs. 


| Catford Bridge Conaeensiliiee! Ch. » 14 9 


Backhouse, Mrs. E. = + TO» » | Clifton Congregational Church 


Backhouse, Mrs. James 9» TO x | Guild. Peckham , 10 
& | ’ aoe eee eee ? ” 
ey Mites ee 2 | Convent of the Sacred Heart ... 10 yp 
arnes, Miss » TO» | Cory, Mr. J. abe mi es RSE 
mee = re A A De ae Cory, Mr. R. cae? Keen’ ee Sea 
on ’ ¢ . eee eee eee I ” ” Craig, Miss Agnes... eve oot ” To ” 
Brady, C. ... eee see ore 99 TO 5g | 
Bright, J. A., M.P. wi on eee SF VO - on well RACK 
Brown, H. ... »» 10 5, | Edmondson, Mrs. E. ae oo 2 idan 


Brown, Mrs. S. B.. wee Poe te asi.  < oY ae * pos! j! pis tes 
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Lt: he 


Foster, H. ... ove ove veel) |, ee 
Frazer, Mr. W. _... oe sca ee 


Garnett, Mrs. oan foie er ee 
Gibbins, Mr. John... mae reels sane 
Gibbins, Mrs. Sarah sal +. I0 10 
Gillett, Mrs. Jonathan one 
Grace, Mr. Alexander... ee 
Gradrick, Mrs. L. ... jam a 
Greg, Mrs. . ; hon ac le 
Gripper, Mr. ‘Aldermen ek pie, le oe 


Harvey, Mr.and Mrs. T.S. ... = y 10 
Holmes, Mr. T. B. ic) Aye 
Horsnaill, The Misses... aS og 
Hunt, Miss ... ee » 10 
Hunt, The Misses C. anid A. M.. » 10 
Hunter, Mrs. S._... bia io ee 
Hunton, Miss abe he os (ee 
Hutchinson, Miss R. P. ... cut 
Hutchinson; Mr. R. as ose SS 


Jackson, Mrs. R. ... oes ood SAR cig 


Krause, Miss an ins a tee 
Lassell, Miss a 
Lingford, Mr. Joseph oe" 
Lloyd, Mr. G. B. ... ss 
Lloyd, W. H. i, 
Longdon, Mrs. ee 


Maclaren, Mrs. wai sea 
Malleson, Mr. W. T. se ae Rae 
Mayo, Miss M. E. ... ove in ee 
McDowall, Miss... oni es ee 
Mewburn, Mrs. _... sit “ee 
Millar, Mrs. itd és oe re 
Milner, J. ... ss oct se a 
Morland, Mr. Sitin die on. oe 
Mounsey, Mrs. E. B. me ca RE ie 


~ 
- 
= 


Payftie, Dr. ... oes oe pala A ca 
Peckover, Algernon ah oon ak we 


” 
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Peile, F. C... 0 
Pennington, Mrs. Frederick 
Peto, Miss . woe 
Phillips, Mr. aie 
Pickard, Mrs. Margaret ... 
Price, S. ... pom eke 
Priestman, Miss Annie... 
Priestman, Miss Mary 
Priestman, Mrs. M. A. 
Pumphrey, Mr. S.... 


Rathbone, W. 
Reeve, Mrs. 

Rowe, Mrs. and Miss 
Rowntree, Miss 
Rutter, Mrs. 


Saxelby, Mrs. 

Scott, Benjamin, F.R.A.S. ‘(go& 91) 
Shipley, Mr. Alfred ne 
Sims, W. D. cad “A 
Smith, Samuel, Esq., M. P. on 
Snell, Mrs. . sos des one 
Snell, Rev. C. Dy ise 

Southall, J. S. 

Southey, Mrs. 

Sturge, Miss Matilda 


Tanner, Mrs. M. ... 
Telford, Miss oid 
Telford, Miss Margaret ... 
Thomasson, J. P. ... 


| Turner, Mr. Samuel 


Wates, Mr. Joseph... oe 
Watson, Mr. John... 
Wells, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. 
Whiting, J.... 

Whitwill, Mr. Mark 
Williamson, Mrs. ... 
Woodhead, Miss L. 
Woods, Miss 


LEGAL EXPENSES FUND. 
£ «a d. 


Backhouse, T. W. ... 5 9 
Brown, Richard ... ose m“ «we 
Ellis, The Misses ... “lg mee 
Frank, J. wba ae 
“ Friend, A,’ —— Gueey i Rs 


8 


” 
” 


6 


” 





Horniman, John 

Phillips, Mrs. E. ... 
Stevenson, James ... 
Tweedy, C.... ae 
Waterfall, Wilson ... 


[Mar. & APRIL, 
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1892. 


s. ad. 
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LEGAL EXPENSES FUND, jer Mr. F. C. Banks. 


ss: ad. 
SALAS a. ese a oe 10 
Albright, J.M.... dee cee. ol” oviiod ‘| a 
Albright,W. A. ... dee woe: «63 gw yp _:|| Nichol, Mrs. 
Bond, W. ... wad 8 cee 10 ig | Pepe Be Be... 


» » | Hill, F. 


aw & sh awe ee 
~ 
= 
~ 
> 


Byles, Mrs... es bee. Bani tes |. I Piewes sd 
Carpenter, es. R. ‘. oh hos Boy op | aeons, WV. i 
Charleton, Mrs. . I ¥ 4, | Rosling, A 2 y, 
Foster, H. ... age i ie | Rowntree, W. ie 
Fox, G. H.... ooo ces best. Rey’ gai gate il’ Se B's. sus ou oe Dak. 4 
Fry, J. Storrs ey ot WR re | Thursfield, J. ’. ... ott Qs 
Grace, A. R. ioe hae «+» 99 15. yy | Wheeler, Frederick a in ee ee 
Hewitson, The Misses... Oe. ee | Worsdell, Mrs. oe, 





Slavery in Zanzibar. 


THE Rev. W. M. MERCER writes, February 19 :—‘‘The Slaves on the island are 
getting very restless. It seems they are being very cruelly used by the Arabs. They 
come to us with complaints nearly every day now. Yesterday we had a woman here who 
said she had been brought to a house in the town to be sold with some others, and she 
said there was another house in the same district where the same thing was going on. 
A few days ago another woman came, saying she had escaped from a Slave caravan 
crossing the island. The Slaves were going to be shipped to Pemba. Another man 
escaped from a dhow in the harbour with Slaves on board going to Muscat. These 
statements, if true, serve to show the state of things existing here, and the force the 
last treaty with the Sultan is at present capable of exercising.”—Central Africa, 
May, 1892. 


—_—_—_—_ — LR 


Steamers for Lake Sieneeh. 


“THE number of;vessels now on Lake Nyassa will shortly be largely increased. There 
will be four belonging to the Universities’ Mission, and two steamers and a sailing 
vessel belonging to the African Lakes Company. The British Government are 
building two gunboats for the Lake, and a steam launch is being prepared for the Free 
Church of Scotland Mission at Bandawé.”—Central Africa. 


—_—- a ae vr — — . — 





“Remember teks, that are te dee’ 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


“T give and bequeath the sum of to be paid (Free 
ot Legacy Duty), out of such parts of my personal estate as can be lawfully 
applied for that purpose, unto the Treasurer for the time being of 


to be at the disposal of the Committee for the time being of the said 
Society.” 
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Stanford's Geog} Estab’ London. 


MAP SHOWING THE EUROPEAN SPHERES OF INFLUENCE ON THE AFRICAN 


CONTINENT. 
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